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What  They  Are  Saying: 

“In  this  business,  one  might  have  to  give  up  the 
ghost  for  God  and  country.  But  I don't  want  to 
give  it  up  for  Calvin  Klein.  ” 

Former  U.S.  Ambassador  Diego  Asencio,  who  was 
held  captive  by  terrorists  in  Colombia  for  61  days, 
chastising  the  media  for  overzealous  coverage  of 
hostage  situations.  (Page  3:1) 
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US  crime  drops  4%; 
citizen  aid  credited 


Wide  World  Photo 

In  a scene  that  has  been  taking  place  nationwide  with  increasing  frequency,  Jacky 
Kerker  of  Montmorenci,  Ind.,  posts  a notice  of  a community  crime-prevention 
meeting  in  1979.  The  town  had  suffered  from  a five-year  plague  of  burglaries. 

Is  this  the  beginning  of  little  RICO? 

States  get  tough  with  organized  crime 


In  Arlington,  Va.,  burglaries  dropped 
by  33  percent  last  year.  Police  Chief 
William  K.  Stover  credits  the  decrease  to 
the  community's  Neighborhood  Watch 
program. 

In  Pennsylvania,  crime  fell  6 percent  in 
1982,  led  by  a 12.4  percent  decrease  in 
burglaries.  State  police  spokesman 
James  Cox  says  cooperation  from 
citizens  is  one  reason. 

In  Florida,  major  crimes  decreased  by 
4.8  percent  last  year.  Florida  Law  En- 
forcement Commissioner  Robert  Demp- 
sey says  the  decline  is  due  to  citizen  in- 
volvement and  beefed-up  police  forces. 

Across  the  country,  crime  rates  have 
began  to  drop.  Preliminary  figures  re- 
leased by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation show  that  Part  I crime 

Okla.  sheriff 
has  strength 
in  reserve 

In  the  past  two  years,  Oklahoma  Coun- 
ty, Okla.,  Sheriff  J.  D.  Sharpe  has  more 
than  doubled  the  number  of  deputies  in 
his  department  — without  spending  a 
penny. 

The  added  deputies,  about  200  of  them, 
are  part  of  the  Oklahoma  County  Reserve 
Deputy  Program,  Last  year,  the  reserves 
volunteered  the  equivalent  of  $666,000  in 
personnel  costs,  and  this  year  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  about  SI  million  in 
patrol  hours. 

They  allow  the  sheriff's  department  to 
patrol  the  entire  county,  assist  at  the 
county  jail,  handle  crowd  control  at 
parades  and  other  community  events  and 
help  staff  the  communications  center. 

"Any  law  enforcement  function  you 
can  think  of,  these  people  participate  in," 
Sharpe  said. 

The  reserve  deputy  program  began  two 
years  ago,  after  the  state  legislature 
passed  a law  allowing  the  creation  of 
volunteer  programs  and  mandating  an 
approved  training  program  for  every 
volunteer. 

Sharpe  went  to  work  with  criminal 
justice  specialists  at  Central  State 
University  in  Oklahoma  City  to  set  up  a 
training  program  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  state.  They  designed  a 
124-hour  program  that  includes  training 
in  weapons  use,  self  defense,  criminal  law 
and  other  aspects  of  law  enforcement. 

They  also  established  a screening 
board  to  review  applicants.  "We  may  be 
as  selective  in  our  volunteers  as  many 
departments  are  in  their  hiring,"  said  Bill 
Continued  on  Page  7 


decreased  4 percent  last  year,  the  first 
decrease  in  reported  crime  since  1977. 

Among  the  many  reasons  for  the 
decrease,  criminal  justice  experts  say,  is 
increasing  cooperation  from  citizens,  in- 
cluding the  marked  growth  in  programs 
such  as  Neighborhood  Watch. 

"Crime  is  coming  down  for  whatever 
reason,  but  among  those  has  to  be  the 
fact  that  the  citizenry  is  getting  away 
from  the  attitude  that  ‘I  don’t  want  to  be 
involved.’  ” Cox  said. 

The  feeling  by  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials that  community  cooperation  has 
helped  prevent  crime  is  supported,  at 
least  in  part,  by  some  recent  studies. 

In  California,  a study  of  the  California 
Crime  Prevention  Center  found  that  65 
percent  of  the  police  agencies  it  serves 
have  instituted  Neighborhood  Watch 
programs,  and  more  than  half  report  that 
the  programs  have  had  a measurable  im- 
pact on  crime. 

In  McLean  County,  Va.,  an  extensive 
study  by  five  citizens  found  that  crime 
dropped  much  more  rapidly  in 
neighborhoods  with  community  crime 
prevention  programs.  Burglaries  fell  18 
percent  in  areas  without  Neighborhood 
Watch,  they  found,  and  42  percent  in 
those  with  it. 

Of  course,  community  involvement  is" 
not  due  exclusive  credit  for  the  decline.  A 
demographic  change  that  has  brought  a 
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State  laws  designed  to  enable  law  en- 
forcement officials  to  crack  down  on 
organized  crime,  many  of  them  modeled 
on  the  Federal  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  (RICO)  statute, 
have  been  adopted  in  at  least  12  states 
and  are  under  consideration  in  several 
more. 

The  move  toward  so-called  "little 
RICO"  laws  began  in  states  with  serious 
drug-trafficking  problems,  particularly 
Florida,  and  was  picked  up  by  other 
states  where  organized  crime  has  created 
problems  such  as  gambling  and  por- 
nography. 

Now  even  more  states  are  considering 
such  statutes  out  of  fear  that  they  will 
become  havens  for  organized  crime  as 
criminals  flee  states  with  RICO  laws. 

In  Tennessee,  a bill  modeled  on 
Florida's  statute  is  under  study  in  a 
House  subcommittee  and  will  be  con- 
sidered next  fall.  Senator  Curtis  Person, 
one  of  the  sponsors,  said  he  supports  the 
bill  because,  "We  don't  want  to  be  a safe 


haven  for  crime.  If  all  the  other  states 
pass  RICO  laws,  then  the  criminals  will 
come  here  to  do  business.  I 'd  say  the  ‘safe 
haven’  is  the  main  reason  behind  the 
bill." 

In  New  York,  Attorney  General  Robert 
Abrams  has  proposed  a special  crime- 
control  act  that  creates  a new  category 
known  as  "enterprise  corruption."  That 
bill  is  also  in  committee. 

"The  total  reliance  on  antiquated  and 
inadequate  penal  sanctions  and  fines 
designed  for  isolated  criminal  acts, 
rather  than  patterns  of  racketeering,  is 
akin  to  fighting  a well  armed  and  trained 
army  with  a peashooter,"  Abrams  said. 

Most  of  the  state  RICO  laws  contain  a 
key  provision  that  allows  the  state  to  con- 
fiscate property  purchased  with  money 
gained  from  illegal  enterprises. 

In  New  Jersey,  Arizona  and  Oregon, 
state  officials  said  the  forfeiture  provi- 
sions have  paid  for  the  costs  of  in- 
vestigating and  prosecuting  organized 
crime. 


The  move  toward  these  organized- 
crime  laws  has  Federal  support.  When 
plans  to  introduce  the  New  York  legisla- 
tion were  announced,  then  Associate 
U.S.  Attorney  General  Rudolph  W. 
Giuliani  said  there  was  "a  compelling 
need"  for  such  legislation.  He  said  the 
Federal  Government  sometimes  lacks 
jurisdiction  to  prosecute  organized  crime 
within  a particular  state. 

But  the  laws  also  face  opposition.  Civil 
rights  groups  and  defense  lawyers  have 
argued  that  the  laws  allow  courts  to  mete 
out  punishments  that  are  too  strong  and 
to  define  almost  any  pattern  of  criminal 
activity  as  organized  crime. 

Ed  Austin,  chief  prosecutor  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  defended  the  statute 
in  his  state.  He  said  the  R I CO  law  has  not 
been  abused,  and  has  allowed  officials  to 
prosecute  members  of  crime  families. 
“We  had  to  go  after  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence in  our  community,  but  we 
couldn't  do  it  without  the  RICO 
statute,"  he  said. 
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New  era  blooms  In  Rochester 
as  assault  victims  get  flowers 

The  Victims  Assistance  Unit  of  the 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  Police  Department  has 
come  up  with  a flowery  way  to  tell  crime 
victims  that  the  criminal  justice  system 
cares:  It  sends  bouquets  to  assault  vic- 
tims. 

Sharon  Camarata-Konrad,  coordinator 
of  the  unit,  said  the  idea  began  at  the  sug- 
gestion  of  a service  worker,  Susan 
Langman. 

Langman  told  United  Press  Interna- 
tional, "I  was  sitting  in  my  office  watch- 
ing another  worker  go  off  to  help  one  of 
our  clients,  and  1 had  this  vision  of  her 
carrying  a bunch  of  flowers.  I thought, 
wouldn  t that  be  nice  if  we  could  do  that 
for  the  people  we're  trying  to  help?" 

Local  florists  were  asked  to  contribute 
flowers  and  plants,  and  several  agreed. 

The  program  is  designed  to  "put  a 
smile  on  peoples'  faces,"  Langman  said. 
"In  no  way  is  it  to  deny  that  the  victim 
has  been  hurt  and  is  in  a lot  of  pain." 


One  victim  of  a robbery  and  beating 
said  the  flowers  cheered  him  up.  "To 
think  the  police  would  do  something  like 
this  — it  makes  you  feel  good." 
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Suffolk  Co.,  NY,  cops  top 
$30G  in  arbitration  victory 

Police  officers  with  six  years ' service  in 
Suffolk  County,  N.Y.,  now  make  approx- 
imately $30,000  a year  under  an  agree- 
ment reached  in  binding  arbitration  last 
month. 

The  contract  puts  Suffolk  County 
patrol  officers  among  the  highest  paid  in 
the  country,  providing  for  a base  salary 
of  $35,000  a year  by  1985.  A Houston 
company  that  researched  police  salaries 
last  fall  found  that  Los  Angeles  police 
were  the  highest  paid  in  the  country,  with 
a starting  salary  of  just  over  $23,000. 
Houston  officers  ranked  second  in  the 
survey,  with  salaries  ranging  from 
$20,550  to  $26,229. 

The  Suffolk  County  pact  does  not  in- 
clude night  differentials  or  uniform 
allowances.  It  is  retroactive  to  January  1 
and  includes  raises  of  7.75  percent  for  the 
first  year  and  8 percent  in  each  of  the  two 
following  years. 

The  county  legislature  twice  rejected 
the  same  contract  before  submitting  to 
binding  arbitration. 

Prototype  gun  shoots  twice: 
with  bullets  and  with  film 

When  a police  officer  shoots  and  kifls  a 
suspect,  almost  immediately  the  ques- 
tions begin:  Was  the  shooting  justified? 
Was  the  suspect  armed? 

A new  gun  developed  by  two  Florida 
men  could  provide  conclusive  answers  to 
those  questions. 

The  gun  takes  a photograph  of  the  per- 
son the  weapon  is  aimed  at  immediately 
after  it  is  fired,  providing  almost  instant 
evidence  about  the  shooting. 

The  inventors,  private  investigator 
Mike  Askew  and  insurance  claims  agent 
Rudy  Ortega,  said  they  devised  the 
photo-taking  gun  after  a shooting  by  a 
Miami  officer  led  to  rioting  in  the  city’s 
Overtown  section  a few  months  ago. 
They  recently  applied  for  a patent  for  the 
device. 

"Within  two  hours  after  the  shooting 
incident,  you'd  have  photographic 
evidence,"  Askew  told  United  Press  In- 
ternational. 

But  police  have  said  the  idea  may  not 
be  feasible  or  affordable.  Some  question 
whether  such  a device  could  take  pictures 
that  are  clear  enough  to  be  of  help,  and 
other  say  the  cost  of  equipping  every  of- 
ficer would  be  prohibitive. 

Askew  said  he  doesn't  expect  opposi- 
tion from  police.  "Maybe  there  are  a few 
trigger-happy  officers  who  wouldn't  like 
it,  but  the  majority  do,"  he  said. 


Equality  reigns  in  BC  as  study 
hails  women  cops’  ability 

Female  police  officers  in  British  Col- 
umbia are  just  as  effective  as  their  male 
counterparts,  according  to  a recent  study 
conducted  by  the  University  of 
Manitoba. 

The  study,  which  examined  the  perfor- 
mance of  80  female  police  officers  in  the 
Vancouver  area,  showed  that  meh  had 
more  citations  for  bravery  and  women 
generate  fewer  complaints  from  citizens, 
but  that  there  is  no  difference  in  effec- 
tiveness. 

"They  are  not  always  as  assertive  as 
men,  but  when  faced  with  danger  or  ac- 
tual violence,  they  take  the  same  decisive 
action  as  men,"  one  of  the  professors  in- 


volved in  the  study  said. 

"Our  most  striking  finding  is  that 
despite  similar  abilities  and  work  styles 
of  male  and  female  officers,  the  assign- 
ment of  women  to  patrol  duty  is  still 
resisted  and  resented  by  many  male  of- 
ficers," the  professor  said. 

Drug  traffickers  helping 
Texas  cops  improve  their  skills 

A 1979  Texas  law  that  allows  local 
police  to  use  money  forfeited  during  nar- 
cotics cases  has  meant  that  many  depart- 
ments are  now  able  to  provide  continuing 
education  and  training  for  their  officers. 

For  instance,  the  Irving  Police  Depart- 
ment just  outside  Dallas  recently  paid 
for  Chief  Benny  Newman  and  Capt. 
Tracy  Bush,  director  of  the  vice  and  nar- 
cotics division,  to  attend  an  international 
crime  seminar  in  Mexico. 

"The  fund  allows  us  to  give  our  people 
more  training  than  the  operating  budget 
calls  for. ' ' said  Police  Chief  David  Kunkle 
of  Grand  Prairie,  another  Dallas  suburb. 
"Sending  officers  for  more  training  is 
good  for  morale.” 

But  the  pot  of  gold  may  be  dwindling. 
Officials  say  that  drug  dealers  have 
begun  carrying  less  cash  so  that  the 
money  won’t  be  confiscated  in  case  of  ar- 
rest. 

The  Texas  law  provides  for  confiscated 
money  to  be  returned  to  the  local  depart- 
ment for  use  in  criminal  investigations  if 
a judge  determines  that  the  money  was 
made  from  the  sale,  manufacture  or 
distribution  of  narcotics. 

Creative  solutions  sprout  in 
DWI-clogged  California  courts 

Courts  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
have  been  clogged  with  drunken  driving 
cases  since  a new  state  law  passed  last 
June  banned  plea  bargaining  and  set 
tougher  penalties  for  those  offenses. 

So  Contra  Costa  County  officials  deci- 
ded to  clear  up  the  backlog  with  a three- 
week  ."Trial  Festival"  next  month.  An 
Oakland  judge  allowed  convicted 
drunken  drivers  to  serve  their  time  sit- 
ting in  the  jury  box  because  the  jail  was 


full. 

And  in  Marin  County,  52  lawyers 
volunteered  to  serve  as  judges  to  help 
clear  up  the  court  calendar. 

"It  is  fashionable  now  to  run  around 
and  say  we're  going  to  be  tough  op 
drunks,"  Mike  Dufficy  of  the  Marin  Bar 
Association  told  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer. 

"Meanwhile,  the  court  system  is  break- 
ing down." 

A Mill  Valley  attorney  said,  "The 
system  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  sustain 
the  number  of  cases  that  are  set  for  trial 
until  there  is  some  reasonable  plea 
bargaining.  There  never  will  be  enough 
courtrooms  and  judges." 

But  for  now,  courts  have  nothing  but 
their  own  creativity  to  help  deal  with  the 
L caseload.  Contra  Costa  hopes  to  hear 
most  of  its  1,355  pending  drunken  driv- 
ing cases  during  the  "Trial  Festival,” 
while  the  Marin  County  attorneys  are 
helping  four  regular  municipal  court 
judges  with  the  647  drunken  driving 
cases  now  before  them. 

Study  offers  horse  sense 
about  police  mounted  units 

With  a growing  number  of  police 
departments  looking  to  augment  their 
patrol  capability  through  the  addition  of 
mounted  units,  a new  survey  has  been 
released  that  appraises  25  such  efforts  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Professor  W.  E.  Carfield  of  Eastern 
Kentucky  University's  College  of  Law 
Enforcement  assembled  a broad  spec- 
trum of  data  into  a report  entitled  "Com- 
parative Analysis  of  25  Horse  Mounted 
Police  Units  in  the  United  States." 

The  document  is  available  for  $5.00  per 
copy  from.  W.  E.  Carfield,  Stratton  466/ 
EKU.  Richmond,  KY  40475. 

Carfield  also  said  that  plans  are  afoot 
for  a national  conference  for  mounted 
police  personnel,  to  be  held  at  the  Ken- 
tucky Horse  Park.  Interested  individuals 
should  contact  Carfield  or  call  Lucie 
Nelson  of  the  university’s  special  pro- 
grams office,  at  (606)  622-1444. 
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Reducing  terrorists'  ‘cheap  shots’: 

Experts  look  for  answers  to  trends  in  terrorism 


The  best  way  to  loosen  the  tightening 
grip  of  terrorism  on  the  world  is  to  com- 
bine more  sophisticated  protection 
devices  with  a better  intelligence  net- 
work. 

That  was  the  message  conveyed  by  ex- 
perts at  a Counter  Terrorism  Seminar 
presented  jointly  by  the  American  Socie- 
ty for  Public  Administration,  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice  and  the 
American  Academy  for  Professional  Law 
Enforcement  in  New  York  City  last 
month. 

Speaking  just  days  after  Islamic  ter- 
rorists bombed  the  American  Embassy 
in  Lebanon,  experts  analyzed  trends  in 
terrorism  that  range  from  the  increasing- 
ly common  hostage- taking  and  bombings 
to  the  untried  but  terrifying  possibility  of 
nuclear  terrorism. 

Hostages 

Diego  Asencio,  who  was  held  captive 
by  terrorists  for  61  days  while  serving  as 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Colombia,  told 
those  who  attended  the  seminar  that 
security  measures  alone  cannot  prevent 
terrorists  from  taking  hostages. 

For  example,  he  said,  his  security  as 
ambassador  to  Colombia  was  good,  in- 
cluding an  armored  car  and  follow-car  of 
guards.  But  he  was  among  a group  taken 
hostage  at  the  Dominican  Republic's 
Embassy  in  Bogota  in  1980,  where 
security  was  loose. 

“Terrorism  is  the  original  cheap  shot," 
Asencio  said.  "They  just  wait  for  the 
right  moment.  They  chose  the  Dominican 
embassy  because  there  was  no  police 
presence,  because  the  bodyguards,  as 
they're  prone  to  do  at  events  such  as  this, 
were  out  gathered  around  the  cars  talk- 
ing to  their  buddies.  ...  If  there  had  been 
police,  or  if  the  guards  had  been  alert,  the 
terrorists  would  simply  have  waited  for  a 
different  time." 

Instead,  Asencio  said,  the  key  is  in- 


Wide  World  Photo 

In  a photo  taken  from  the  NBC-TV  monitor  of  the  "Today"  show,  Ambassador  Diego  Asencio  appears  at  the  window  of  the 
Dominican  Republic's  embassy  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  on  the  17th  day  of  his  two-month  captivity  in  1980. 


telligence. 

"An  enhanced  intelligence  capability  is 
the  only  thing  that’s  going  to  help  in  this 
kind  of  thing,"  he  said.  “The  only  real 
protection  you’ve  got.  . .is  to  know  that 
somebody's  after  you." 

During  his  time  as  a hostage,  Asencio 
and  other  ambassadors  who  were  taken 
hostage  worked  with  their  terrorists, 
assisting  them  in  negotiations  in  an  ef- 
fort to  win  their  own  release. 


NIJ  seminar  unveils  the  latest 
in  ‘ promising  police  innovations’ 


A two-day  seminar  entitled  "Policing; 
State  of  the  Art"  that  was  conducted  in 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  last  month  brought  live- 
ly — and  sometimes  heated  — debate  on 
topics  ranging  from  the  handling  of 
spouse  abuse  cases  to  the  use  of 
volunteer  police  officers. 

The  seminar,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice,  was  billed  as  a 
"national  forum  for  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  recent  and  promising  in- 
novations in  police  practices." 

It  included  workshops  on  juvenile 
violence,  differential  police  response  and 
career  development. 

But  the  most  hotly  debated  topics  were 
the  handling  of  spouse  abuse  and 
volunteers,  according  to  NIJ  director 
James  K.  Stewart.  The  spouse  abuse 
discussions  centered  on  recent  NIJ 
research  findings  that  suggest  that  ar- 
resting Bn  abusive  spouse  may  be  a more 
effecting  remedy  than  counseling  the 
couple  or  ordering  one  partner  to  leave 
the  home. 

James  D.  Bannon,  executive  deputy 
chief  of  the  Detroit  Police  Department, 
told  those  who  attended  the  seminar  that 
an  analysis  of  homicide  records  in  Detroit 
revealed  that  nearly  25  percent  of  all 
murders  grew  out  of  domestic  distur- 
bances. 

That  finding  prompted  the  department 


to  give  domestic  disturbance  calls  a top 
response  priority  and  to  instruct  officers 
to  make  arrests  where  appropriate.  The 
city  also  provided  training  on  how  to  deal 
with  a domestic  dispute  and  set  up  a vic- 
tim assistance  program. 

Those  changes  have  resulted  in  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  domestic 
assaults  and  in  the  number  of  police  of- 
ficers injured  during  such  incidents,  Ban- 
non said. 

Other  projects  included  in  the  NIJ 
seminar  were  a "unique  partnership" 
between  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriff's  Office,  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  and  the  county  prosecutor's 
office  that  has  reduced  gang-related 
homicides  from  35 1 to  205  in  two  years;  a 
$30  milion  decentralization  project  in 
San  Diego  that  will  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  fire  and  police  stations 
throughout  the  city;  a volunteer  program 
in  San  Diego  County  that  assigns 
volunteers  with  special  skills,  such  as  at- 
torneys or  psychologists,  to  special 
assignments  using  those  skills,  and  a 
truancy  program  in  Newark,  N.J.,  that 
has  helped  reduce  daytime  burglaries 
by  30  percent. 

Stewart  described  the  seminar  as  “a 
very  exciting  conference  with  real  profes- 
sional deba  te.  ’ ' About  85  senior  police  of- 
ficials attended. 


"One  of  the  peculiar  things  about  ter- 
rorists is  they  plan  their  raids  very 
carefully,  but  don't  pay  any  attention  to 
negotiating,"  he  explained. 

This  position  allowed  him  to  observe 
the  terrorists'  response  to  offers  and 
strategies  from  outside,  and  convinced 
him  that  negotiations  always  should  be 
the  first  tactic. 

"Bullshit  is  always  cheaper  than 
bullets,"  he  said,  quoting  from  a book  he 
wrote  about  his  experiences,  "Our  Man 
Is  Inside." 

Refusing  to  negotiate  or  attempting  to 
free  the  hostages  through  violence  in  the 
early  stages  is  a mistake,  according  to 
Asencio. 

"The  possibility  of  a violent  response 
has  to  be  there  — but  this  is  not  to  say 
that  one  goes  in  with  violence  right  from 
the  very  start,”  he  said. 

Asencio  also  chastised  the  media  for 
their  aggressive  coverage  of  hostage 


situations,  saying  they  sometimes  en- 
dangered negotiations  by  leaking  infor- 
mation or  antagonized  the  terrorists  by 
approaching  the  building. 

"In  this  business,  one  has  to  consider 

that  he  might  have  to  give  up  the  ghost 

for  God  and  country  and  all  that,"  Asen- 
cio said.  "But  I don't  want  to  give  it  up 
for  Calvin  Klein.” 

Bombings 

Michael  McAtamney,  assistant  chief 
constable  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Con- 
stabulary in  Northern  Ireland,  said  police 
there  have  turned  to  armor,  barricades 
and  routine  searches  to  fight  terrorism  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

He  said  terrorist  groups  in  Ireland 
have  been  difficult  to  penetrate.  The  Pro- 
visional Irish  Republican  Army,  which 
he  said  is  by  far  the  most  organized  and 
active,  has  a complex  network  of  workers 
and  planners,  and  terrorists  caught 
Continued  on  Page  11 


Britons  up  in  arms  over  move 
to  deploy  gun-carrying  bobbies 


When  the  city  of  Manchester,  England, 
announced  last  month  that  "small 
mobile  units  of  armed  and  highly  trained 
officers”  would  patrol  the  city,  it  marked 
the  first  time  that  permanent  gun-toting 
police  have  been  deployed  in  Britain. 

Except  for  officers  who  protect 
diplomats,  Britain's  police  have  been 
unarmed  since  the  police  service  was 
created  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1829,  and 
the  move  by  Manchester  to  arm  some  of- 
ficers brought  a storm  of  protest  from 
Parliament  and  the  press. 

It  followed  Britain’s  second  armed  rob- 
bery in  three  days,  when  an  unarmed 
police  officer  was  wounded  in  a bank 
hold-up  in  Bristol.  Two  days  earlier,  six 
men  with  shotguns  had  robbed  a London 
security  firm  of  $10.5  million,  the  biggest 
robbery  since  the  Great  Train  Robbery 
netted  $7.3  million  in  1963. 


According  to  the  Associated  Press, 
Manchester's  chief  constable,  James 
Anderton,  said  he  decided  to  arm  some 
officers  because,  "We  are  living  in  in- 
creasingly violent  times  with  violent  men 
using  violent  means  for  criminal  ends." 

He  said  the  armed  patrols  would  be 
taken  off  the  streets  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  one  member  of  Parliament  blasted 
Anderton's  decision.  "All  this  will  do  is 
encourage  certain  criminals  to  go  armed, 
which  will  lead  to  an  escalation.  This 
could  mean  shootouts  with  lots  of  inno- 
cent people  involved,"  said  Labor  Party 
legislator  Andrew  Bennett. 

Most  of  Britain's  131,000  bobbies 
carry  only  a truncheon  and  radio,  but 
12,000  have  been  trained  to  use  firearms 
and  weapons  are  issued  for  special  pur- 
poses about  20  times  a day.  Criminal  use 
of  firearms  increased  by  nearly  500  per- 
cent during  the  1970’s. 
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Latent-print  expert  puts  finger  on  killer 


Maryland  sheriff  loses  out  to  state  police 


When  New  York  City  detectives  began 
investigating  the  stabbing  death  of  a 
30-year-old  bank  executive  at  the  lux- 
urious Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  last  fall,  all 
they  had  to  work  with  was  a blood- 
smudged  fingerprint, 

On  April  15.  they  arrested  a 20-year-old 
man  and  charged  him  with  the  murder  of 
Kathleen.).  Williams,  an  executive  o^the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

It  was  Police ‘Officer  Anthony 
Amoroso  whose  patience  and  expertise  in 
reading  fingerprints  made  the  rest  of  the 
investigation  possible. 

Amoroso  and  a team  of  latent-print  ex- 
aminers studied  the  fingerprint  that  was 
found  on  a plastic-coated  business  card 
Williams  was  carrying  when  she  was 
killed.  Amoroso  was  given  the  print  and 
told  to  try  to  match  it  with  the  280,000 
prints  in  the  whorl  section  of  the  robbery 
print  file. 

Amoroso,  a 19-year-veteran  of  the 
department,  told  The  New  York  Times 
after  the  arrest,  "It's  tedious  and  after 
you've  looked  at  prints  for  a while,  you 
have  to  rest  your  eyes.  You  can't  rush  it." 

The  47-year-old  fingerprint  expert, 
who  worked  on  the  Williams  case  at  the 
same  time  as  he  handled  others  assigned 
to  him.  dismissed  the  tedium  of  the  job, 
however.  “I'm  really  too  busy  to  be 
bored,"  Amoroso  said. 

Williams  was  killed  September  22,  less 
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Fingerprint  expert  Anthony  Amoroso 

than  two  hours  after  she  checked  into  the 
hotel.  Her  purse,  with  the  strap  wrapped 
around  her  arm,  was  open  and  her  wallet 
was  found  nearby,  empty. 

Arrested  was  Juan  E.  Robles,  who  has 
a long  record  of  arrests  and  had  been 
serving  a sentence  for  illegal  possession 
of  a gun.  He  allegedly  committed  the 
murder  while  free  on  bail. 


Carroll  County,  Md..  Sheriff  Grover  N. 
Sensabaugh  is  a cop  without  police 
duties  - and  doesn't  like  it  one  bit.  He 
says  he  will  not  follow  u policy  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
that  designates  the  Maryland  State 
Police  as  the  county’s  police  force. 

Sensabaugh  said  the  policy,  which 
strips  his  department  of  its  role  in  patrol 
and  investigation,  "shocked  and  disap- 
pointed" him. 

"It's  my  responsibility,  not  theirs,  to 
determine  what  my  department  will  do 
and  how  we  will  do  it,"  he  told  the 
Sun,  a Baltimore  newspaper.  "They  can 
set  my  budget,  but  they  can't  tell  me  how 
to  spend  it.” 

The  Carroll  County  sheriff's  office  has 
a staff  of  19  and  is  responsible  for  cblirt 
security,  operating  the  jail  and  serving 
court  papers.  Deputies  normally  are  in- 
volved in  handling  only  minor  crimes  and 
do  limited  patrolling  in  areas  where  state 
troopers  patrol  irregularly. 

J.  Jeffrey  Griffith,  vice  president  of  the 
board  of  commissioners,  said  the  policy 
was  adopted  to  "lay  to  rest  rumors  in  the 
community  that  the  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment was  going  to  become  the  county 
police  force." 

But  Sensabaugh  said  the  commis- 


sioners were  worried  by  an  agreement  he 
had  worked  out  with  the  State  Police  to 
involve  his  officers  in  routine  crime  calls. 

"A  lot  of  the  things  the  resident 
troopers  dotwe  can  do  much  cheaper,"  he 
said.  "We're  not  talking  about  trying  to 
supplant  that  program,  but  trying  to 
take  some  of  the  load  off  them." 

New  boss  at  BJS 

Steven  R.  Schlesinger,  the  author  of 
two  books  on  the  exclusionary  rule  and 
its  effects,  has  taken  over  as  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics. 

Schlesinger,  39,  was  associate  chair- 
man of  the  politics  department  at  The 
Catholic  University  of  America  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  before  joining  BJS. 

He  is  the  author  of  "Exclusionary  In- 
justice: The  Problem  of  Illegally  Ob- 
tained Evidence,"  "Federalism  and 
Criminal  Justice:  The  Case  of  the  Exclu- 
sionary Rule,"  and  "The  United  States 
Supreme  Court:  Fact,  Evidence  and 
Law."  He  also  was  the  editor  of  "Venue 
at  the  Crossroads." 

In  1981,  he  was  a consultant  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  the 
constitution. 


The  million-dollar  badge 


Coast  Guard  skipper  bags  first  drug-runner 


The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  Cape 
Henlopen  was  on  routine  patrol  off  the 
coast  of  New  England  last  month  when  it 
stopped  the  C.  &.  S.  Smile,  an  85-foot 
trawler. 

The  trawler  looked  suspicious  because 
it  was  heading  in  a different  direction 
than  most  of  the  boats  out  that  night  and 
wasn't  fishing,  according  to  Lieut.  Susan 
K.  Donner,  the  skipper  of  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter. 

On  board,  officers  found  20  tons  of 
marijuana.  Four  Americans  and  one  Col- 
ombian were  arrested. 


That  seizure  made  Donner,  one  of  three 
women  who  command  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ters, the  first  female  to  command  a ship 
in  a drug  arrest  in  northern  waters. 

When  apprised  of  that  fact,  the  lieu- 
tenant said,  "This  all  comes  as  a surprise 
to  me.  I'm  excited  the  ship  got  the 
seizure,  but  in  terms  of  being  the  first 
woman  to  do  it,  I wasn't  thinking  about 
it. 

"We've  been  working  hard  to  become 
proficient  in  what  we  do,"  the  25-year-old 
Donner  said.  "We've  been  devoting  a lot 
of  time  and  effort.  It's  really  been  paying 
off." 


Washington  FOP  staves  off  bid 
to  form  insurgent  police  union 


Eighteen  months  after  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  defeated  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers  to 
become  the  official  police  union  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  a move  to  start  yet 
another  union  appears  to  have  failed. 

A group  of  officers,  including  some  of 
the  former  leaders  of  the  IBPO,  began 
petitioning  in  March  to  replace  the  FOP 
with  the  new  Alliance  of  Metropolitan 
Police  Officers.  They  needed  signatures 
from  30  percent  of  the  department's  of- 
ficers in  order  to  force  a referendum  on 


Errata 

In  the  April  11  issue  of  LEN,  the 
interview  with  James  K.  Stewart 
contained  two  inadvertent  errors. 

The  exclusionary-rule  case  soon 
to  come  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  is  entitled  Illinois  v.  Gates. 

And  the  title  role  in  the  movie 
" Goodbye , Mr.  Chips " has  been 
played  by  Robert  Donat  and  Peter 
O'Toole.  ’ 


which  union  would  represent  them. 

But  FOP  president  Gary  Hankins  said 
the  group  apparently  did  not  collect 
enough  signatures  to  force  the  vote,  and 
said  union  leaders  "haven't  heard  much 
from  them  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks." 

At  a press  conference  announcing  the 
formation  of  the  insurgent  AMPO,  the 
challenging  group  cited  no  specific  com- 
plaints against  the  FOP.  but  pledged  to 
represent  the  District's  police  officers 
better,  Hankins  said. 

The  FOP  took  over  from  the  IBPO  ear- 
ly in  1982  after  a bitter,  racially  tinged 
campaign,  which  it  won,  1,555  to  1,084. 
During  the  campaign,  the  IBPO  had  ac- 
cused the  FOP  of  being  a white  racist 
organization,  but  Hankins  asserted  that 
the  FOP  was  "in  this  business  to  help 
everybody.  . .black  officers  and  white  of- 
ficers," 

At  the  time.  IBPO  president  Larry 
Simons  said  he  would  organize  a new 
representation  challenge  to  the  FOP  and 
predicted  that  the  FOP  would  "fall  flat 
on  its  face. ' ' 


Wide  World  Photo 

Their  son’s  retired  police  badge  provided  the  winning  combination  for  Frank  and 
Grace  Falotico,  who  recently  won  a one-third  share  of  a $3.2  million  New  York  State 
Lottery  prize.  Using  the  numbers  on  the  New  York  City  police  shield,  they  came  up 
with  the  combination  8-23-29-30-32-36,  which  will  pay  them  $51,700  a year  for  the  next 

20  years. 


SF  police  union  swears  in  new  president 


Croce  " Al"  Casciato,  a 12-year  veteran 
of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Officers  Association. 

Inspector  Casciato,  who  helped  set  up 
his  department's  hostage-negotiation 
team,  said  he  wants  the  provide  associa- 
tion members  with  “all  the  information 
they'll  need  to  make  intelligent 
decisions.” 


He  also  said  he  hopes  to  focus  attention 
on  the  needs  of  the  rank-and-file  officers, 
such  as  night  differential  pay.  incentives 
for  learning  a second  language,  moder- 
nization of  the  station  houses  and  better 
public  relations  with  the  community. 

Casciato  told  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer, "The  most  valuable  resource  in 
the  department  is  the  people,  but  they 
get  little  attention  because  of  the 
paramilitary  structure  and  economics." 
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As  a stubborn  winter  refused  to  give  way  to  spring,  this  police  officer  in  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  found  himself  coming  to  the  aid  of  a 
sliding  bus  on  a normally  busy  downtown  street  on  April  14.  A record  spring  snowfall  driven  by  winds  up  to  45  miles  per  hour 
stopped  traffic  and  shuttered  scores  of  businesses.  And.  despite  the  officer’s  efforts,  the  bus  remained  stuck  on  a patch  of  ice 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

During  the  past 
ten  years,  the 
Supreme  Court  has 
devoted  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  its 
docket  to  ar- 
ticulating  the  pro- 
A cedurai  due  process 

H rights 

persons  and  pris- 
oners. Much  of  the  increased  attention 
paid  by  the  Court  in  this  area  can  be  seen 
to  stem  from  the  thousands  of  cases  filed 
by  prisoners  on  the  5000  Series  Docket. 
Cases  appearing  on  that  docket  were  filed 
in  forma  pauperis  — that  is.  the  Supreme 
Court  granted  the  petitioner  the  right  to 
present  his  case  to  the  court  while  waiv- 
ing the  normal  fees  charged  for  filing  the 
case. 

Cases  filed  on  the  5000  Series  Docket 
are  numbered  by  year,  followed  by  the  se- 
quential order  in  which  the  case  is  re- 
ceived. As  such,  the  first  indigent  case 
received  this  term  would  be  numbered 
82-5001. 

A review  of  the  5000  Series  Docket  con- 
firms that  these  cases  move  along  at  the 
same  tedious  pace  as  those  cases  in  which 
the  fees  have  not  been  waived.  For  exam- 
ple, one  recent  case,  which  is  reviewed 
below,  was  assigned  case  number 
81-6756. 

For  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  not 
inconsequential  fees  involved  in  taking 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  those 
cases  appear  on  the  term  docket.  For  ex- 
ample. the  first  case  in  the  October  1982 
term,  which  the  court  is  now  in,  is 
numbered  82- 1 . The  second  case  analyzed 
below,  which  was  decided  just  two 
months  ago  was  assigned  case  number 
81-638. 

In  addition  to  these  major  dockets  the 
Supreme  Court  utilizes  three  other 
dockets  for  administrative  purposes. 
Those  dockets  are  known  as  the  " A.  ” “S” 


‘Administrative  segregation  is  the  sort  of 
confinement  that  inmates  should  anticipate 
at  some  point  in  their  incarceration.  ’ 


and  "D"  Dockets. 

The  “A,"  or  Application  Docket  in- 
cludes applications  to  an  individual 
Justice  for  stays  of  a lower  court  action, 
bail  or  for  an  extension  of  time.  The 
numbers  in  the  "A”  docket  are  reused 
each  term. 

Th?.l',‘S,"  or  Special  Docket  is  com- 
posed of  matters  which  originally  ap- 
peared on  one  of  the  other  dockets.  When 
a case  is  transferred  to  the  “S"  docket  it 
is  assigned  a permanent  number,  such  as 
S-l,  and  the  case  remains  on  the  "S" 
docket  indefinitely  until  the  Court  takes 
some  further  action  in  the  matter. 

The  "D"  (for  Disbarment)  Docket  was 
established  in  its  present  form  in  1972. 
The  first  case  on  that  docket  was 
numbered  D-l,  and  a group  of  cases 
recently  added  to  the  "D"  docket  ended 
the  series  with  No.  D-329.  A case  gets  to 
the  Disbarment  Docket  only  when  the 
Court  issues  an  order  that  in  effect 
suspends  a particular  attorney  from  the 
practice  of  law  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  order  usually  gives  the  named  at- 
torney 40  days  to  respond  to  the  Court's 
order.  Failure  either  to  respond  or  to  con- 
vince the  Court  that  some  alleged 
misconduct  did  not  occur  results  in 
another  order  disbarring  the  named  at- 
torney from  practicing  before  the  Court. 

Admission  into  practice  before  the 
Supreme  Court  is  only  granted  to  at- 
torneys who  have  been  admitted  to  prac- 
tice before  the  highest  court  of  a state  for 
at  least  three  years.  In  addition,  the  at- 
torney seeking  admission  to  the  Supreme 
Court  bar  must  have  a sponsor. 


Disbarment  from  state  court  practice 
is  usually  the  impetus  for  an  order  ap- 
pearing on  the  "D"  docket.  Several  years 
ago.  there  was  a great  outcry  when  the 
Chief  Justice  refused  to  summarily  allow 
attorneys  once  suspended  from  the  prac- 
tice of  law  but  later  reinstated  by  a state 
bar  to  "rehabilitate' ' their  reputations  by 
being  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  cases  that  follow,  alluded  to  by 
docket  number  as  explained  above,  are 
both  in  the  area  of  prisoners  rights. 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act 

In  a unanimous  decision  delivered  by 
Justice  Marshall,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  a decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  permitting 
the  imposition  of  punishment  as  a 
recidivist  on  a person  who  had  previously 
been  sentenced  to  probation  under  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act. 

The  case  first  arose  in  1971  when  the 
petitioner  was  19  years  old.  At  that  time 
the  petitioner  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  carrying  a pistol  without  a 
license,  in  violation  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  §22-3204.  Under  the  Federal 
Youth  Corrections  Act  of  1950.  codified 
at  Title  18  U.S.C.  §5005  et  seq.,  the  peti- 
tioner was  placed  on  probation  for  two 
years.  When  the  two-year  probationary 

period  expired,  the  petitioner  was  uncon- 
ditionally discharged  from  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act  program. 

In  1980.  seven  years  after  the  proba- 
tionary period  ended,  the  petitioner  was 
tried  and  convicted  under  the  same  provi- 
sions of  the  District  of  Columbia  code  as 


When  push  comes  to  shove 


he  had  been  at  age  19.  Aware  of  the  prior 
conviction,  the  prosecutor  urged  the  trial 
court  to  take  note  of  the  enhanced  penal- 
ty for  repeat  offenders  provided  for  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  §22-3204.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  prior  convic- 
tion on  the  same  offense,  the  trial  judge 
sentenced  the  petitioner  as  a felon  rather 
than  as  a misdemeanant.  A prison  sen- 
tence of  two  to  six  years  was  imposed. 

An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  where  the 
petitioner  maintained  that  the  prior  con- 
viction under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act 
could  not  be  the  basis  for  later  sentencing 
under  a recidivist  statute.  The  petitioner 
contended  that  under  §5021(b)  of  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act  the  earlier  convic- 
tion had  been  expunged  when  he  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  two-year  proba- 
tionary period.  The  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
jected the  petitioner’s  argument  entirely. 
That  court  read  the  statute  in  question  as 
authorizing  "automatic  set-aside"  of  the 
conviction  of  a person  sentenced  under 
the  Youth  Corrections  Act  only  when  the 
youth  offender  "receives  an  uncondi- 
tional discharge  before  the  expiration  of 
his  probationary  period." 

The  Supreme  Court  also  affirmed  the 
conviction  and  sentence  in  this  case, 
noting  that  the  appellate  court  properly 
interpreted  the  wording  of  the  statute. 

Justice  Marshall  noted  that  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act  generally  applied  to  per- 
sons under  the  age  of  22  at  the  time  of 
their  conviction  who  are  sentenced  in  the 
Federal  courts  or  in  the  courts  of  the 
District  Columbia.  Citing  the  1981  deci- 
sion in  fta/s  ton  v.  Robinson,  454  U.S.  201, 

it  was  noted  that  "tbo  princVpai  purpoae 

of  the  YC  A is  to  rehabilitate  persons  who. 
because  of  their  youth,  are  usually 
vulnerable  to  the  danger  of  recidivism.” 

To  accomplish  this  objective.  Justice 
Marshall  noted,  the  act  gave  the  sentenc- 
ing court  alternatives  in  the  sentencing 
of  youthful  offenders.  One  of  those  alter- 
natives is  to  place  the  youthful  offender 
on  probation.  As  an  incentive  to  the 
youthful  offender  on  probation,  it  is 
possible  under  the  statute,  specifically 
§5021,  to  have  the  conviction  expunged 
from  the  record.  However,  the  Supreme 
Court  noted  that  such  an  expunction  can 
only  occur  during  the  probationary 
period,  and  when  the  trial  court  "uncon- 
ditionally discharges  the  youth  offender 
from  probation  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  maximum  period  of  probation  there- 
tofore fixed  by  the  court."  In  this  case 
the  petitioner  completed  the  proba- 
tionary period  without  having  his  convic- 
tion erased. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  stressed 
that  the  petitioner's  position  in  attemp- 
ting to  apply  the  expunging  statute  to 
himself  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  and 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Judicial  over-reaction: 


The  mischief  caused  by  Miranda  v.  Arizona 


Immediately  after  the  attempted 
assassination  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan  in  Washington,  D.C..  on  the 
afternoon  of  March  30,  1981,  Secret  Ser- 
vice agents  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

PUBLIC  FORUM 

Commentary 
By  FRED  E.  INBAU 

police  arrested  John  W.  Hinckley  Jr.  and 
took  him  to  the  local  police  headquarters, 
arriving  there  at  2:40  P.M.  They  wanted 
to  question  Hinckley  not  only  as  to  his 
motives  but  also  about  the  possible  in- 
volvement of  accomplices.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  they  dutifully  read  to  him 
the  warnings  of  constitutional  rights 
that  the  Supreme  Court  mandated  in 
1966  in  its  5-to-4  decision  in  Miranda  v. 


Arizona.  These  were  the  warnings  of  his 
rights  to  remain  silent  and  to  have  an  at- 
tomey  present  before  or  during  his  ques- 
tioning by  the  police.  Unless  a suspect  in 
custody  waives  those  stated  rights  there 
can  be  no  questioning  of  him,  except  with 
his  attorney's  consent.  That  consent  is 
rarely  forthcoming. 

Due  to  a prevailing  police  concern  that 
a court  might  decide  that  the  warnings 
they  give  may  be  inadequate  or  improp- 
erly stated,  the  police  read  them  to 
Hinckley  from  a printed  departmental 
document,  and  they  did  this  three  times 
during  a two-hour  period.  After  receiving 
the  third  set  of  warnings  Hinckley  was 
presented  with  a "waiver  of  rights"  form 
on  which  he  wrote  “yes”  in  response  to 
the  question  of  whether  he  had  read  his 
rights  and  understood  them.  Then  he  was 


asked  whether  he  "wished  to  answer  any 
questions."  To  this  Hinckley  replied:  "I 
don’t  know.  I’m  not  sure;  I think  I ought 
to  talk  to  Joe  Bates"  (his  father's  lawyer 
in  Dallas).  Hinckley  added:  "I  want  to 
talk  to  you,  but  first  I want  to  talk  to  Joe 
Bates." 

Following  the  D C.  police  "booking 
procedure,”  including  identification  data 
and  fingerprints,  and  while  the  police 
were  attempting  to  contact  Mr.  Bates, 
two  FBI  agents  arrived  and  arrested 
Hinckley  for  violating  the  Presidential 
Assassination  Statute.  They  were  in- 
formed of  all  that  had  transpired  and 
then  took  Hinckley  to  the  FBI  field  office 
at  approximately  5:15  P.M.  He  received 
the  Miranda  warnings  for  the  fourth 
time.  He  was  also  presented  with  another 
waiver  form,  supplied  by  the  FBI.  Hinck- 
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Ernesto  Miranda 


ley  signed  his  name  t6  it;  however,  "it 
was  clearly  understood  that  he  did  not 
waive  his  right  not  to  answer  questions 
before  consulting  counsel."  Never- 
theless, he  did  answer  various 
background  questions  posed  by  FBI 
agents. 

Hinckley's  answers,  however,  were 
declared  unusable  as  evidence  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  trial  and  appellate 
courts,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
previously  asked  for  a lawyer.  Both 
courts  rejected  the  Government's  con- 
tention that  the  questioning  of  Hinckley 
at  the  FBI  office  was  merely  "standard 
processing  procedure”  of  an  "essentially 
administrative  nature."  They  concluded 
that  the  background  questioning  con- 
stituted an  interrogation  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  that  would 
negate  the  reasonably  anticipated  insani- 
ty defense  plea  at  the  time  of  trial. 

In  view  of  the  court  rulings  declaring 
the  "background  information”  inad- 
missible, whatever  value  that  informa- 
tion may  have  b«-vn  to  the  prosecution 
was  irretrievably  lost.  Reliance  had  to  be 
placed,  therefore,  upon  independent 
evidence  of  Hinckley's  sanity,  including 
the  testimony  of  the  prosecution's 
psychiatrists  that  he  was  sane.  Their 
testimony  was  contradicted  by  several  • 
defense  psychiatrists,  and  Hinckley  was 
ultimately  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of 
insanity. 

Just  a month  prior  to  the  shooting  of 
the  President,  a Washington,  D.C.. 
murderer's  conviction  was  reversed 
because,  after  receiving  the  same  litany 
of  warnings  given  to  Hinckley,  the 
suspect  wrote  "no”  on  the  printed  form 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  she 
was  "willing  to  answer  questions  without 
having  a lawyer  present."  Such  accep- 
tances of  the  Miranda  invitations  to 
silence  are  not  rare. 

Another  excellent  recent  example  of 
the  mischief  that  has  resulted  from 
Miranda 's  mandate  is  the  California  case 
of  Barry  Braeske,  whose  confession  to 
the  triple  murder  of  his  mother,  father 
and  grandfather  was  nullified  by  the 
California  Supreme  Court.  After  receiv- 
ing the  required  warnings  and  having 
agreed  to  be  questioned,  Braeske's  atten- 
tion was  called  to  blood  on  his  trousers, 
whereupon  he  said  he  wanted  a lawyer. 
The  interrogation  ceased,  but  as  the 
police  were  processing  the  fharging 
papers  Braeske  requested  to  sppak  "off 
the  record.”  He  then  admitted* the  kill- 
ings and  disclosed  the  locatidW  of  the 
fatal  weapon.  The  California  Supreme 
Court,  in  a 4-to-3  decision,  held  that  this 
constituted  a violation  of  Miranda 
because  Braeske  had  asked  for  a lawyer 
before  making  the  statement. 

Why  did  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  create  the  Miranda  rules  after  30 
state  supreme  courts  and  a Federal  cir- 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Citizen  groups  hailed 
for  crime-rate  drop 


Continued  from  Page  1 
drop  in  the  number  of  adolescents  is  con- 
sidered a major  factor  in  the  decrease,  as 
are  the  stiffening  of  penalties  and 
crackdown  on  plea  bargaining  that  have 
taken  place  in  many  areas. 

But  Neighborhood  Watch,  with  its 
signs  posted  throughout  communities 
warning  potential  criminals  that  the  area 
is  protected  by  the  program,  is  seen  as  a 
psychological  deterrent  to  crime. 

“Hundreds  of  town-,  neighborhood- 
and  building-watch  programs  are  being 
organized  all  across  the  country,  thus 
becoming  the  most  frequently  used  crime 
prevention  tactic  in  the  nation  today,” 
reports  Ellen  Goldstein,  editor  of 
“Catalyst  for  Community  Crime  Preven- 
tion," a publication  of  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Council. 

The  National  Institute  of  Justice 
recently  published  a report  entitled 

Hispanics  rip 
P hilly  PD’s 
hiring  practices 

An  association  of  Hispanic  police  of- 
ficers has  accused  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department  of  failing  to  keep  its  prom- 
ises about  the  number  of  minority  of- 
ficers it  would  hire. 

The  Spanish  American  Police  Associa- 
tion, which  has  about  50  members,  said 
the  department  has  not  complied  with  an 
executive  order  issued  last  May  by 
Mayor  Bill  Green  that  directed  Police 
Commissioner  Morton  B.  Solomon  and  a 
four-member  compliance  group  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  department  needed  of- 
ficers with  special  language  skills. 

According  to  the  order,  Solomon  was  to 
file  a report  within  three  months,  or  by 
last  August.  No  written  report  has  been 
filed. 

Jack  Plaza,  president  of  the  Hispanic 
officers'  association,  said  he  and  several 
other  members  of  the  organization  met 
with  Deputy  Mayor  George  Burrell,  a 
member  of  the  compliance  group,  last 
month  and  Burrell  told  them  work  on  the 
report  had  not  yet  begun. 

Plaza  said  the  Green  Administration 
has  been  "disrespectful  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  in  our  community." 

But  city  officials  said  they  are  striving 
to  meet  the  executive  order's  directions, 
but  are  hampered  by  a budget  deficit  that 
will  not  allow  them  to  hire  more  police  of- 
ficers. 

Burrell  said  Solomon  had  studied  the 
need  for  linguistic  specialists  within  the 
three-month  period  allotted,  even  though 
no  formal  report  had  been  filed. 

Last  month,  Green  submitted  a pro- 
posed municipal  budget  to  the 
Philadelphia  City  Council  that  included 
no  funds  for  Police  Academy  classes  dur- 
ing the  1983-84  fiscal  year. 

Plaza  said  the  Spanish  American 
Police  Association  wants  30  percent  of 
future  classes  at  the  academy  to  be 
Hispanic,  and  pointed  out  that  615 
Hispanic  applicants  passed  the  most  re- 
cent qualifying  test  — more  than  three 
times  as  many  as  had  passed  the  two 
previous  tests 

A 1981  case  challenging  the  entrance 
examination  on  the  grounds  that  it 
discriminates  against  Hispanics  is  still 
pending  in  U.S.  District  Court. 


"Partnerships  for  Neighborhood  Crime 
Prevention"  that  recommends  methods 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  crime 
prevention  programs. 

It  says,  “Neighborhood  coalitions 
against  crime  are  more  likely  to  succeed  if 
they  originate  from  an  existing  com- 
munity group,  whose  strength  has  been 
established  by  social  bonds  and  solid 
working  experience." 

The  NIJ  report  also  says  that  com- 
munity watch  programs  can  serve  as  the 
basis  for  other  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams once  they  have  been  firmly 
established. 

Community  programs  are  believed  to 
be  most  effective  in  preventing  crimes 
such  as  burglary  and  vandalism.  In  an- 
nouncing the  preliminary  crime 
statistics  for  1982,  FBI  Director  William 
H.  Webster  said.  "With  citizens  taking 
an  active  part,  law  enforcement  agencies 
across  the  country  have  instituted  crime 
resistance  programs.  This  reported 
decrease  indicates  that  perhaps  those  ef- 
forts are  finally  having  an  impact  on  the 
crime  problem.” 

The  FBI  figures  showed  decreases  in 
most  types  of  violent  crime:  murder  was 
down  7 percent;  robbery,  down  7 percent; 
and  rape,  5 percent.  Only  assaults  defied 
the  trend,  increasing  by  1 percent. 

Property  crimes  were  also  down: 
burglary,  down  10  percent;  arson,  down 
12  percent,  automobile  theft,  down  3 per- 
cent; larceny  and  theft,  down  1 percent. 

The  largest  decrease  in  crime,  7 per- 
cent, was  registered  in  the  Northeast, 
followed  by  the  North-Central  states 
with  a decline  of  6 percent. 


WATCH 


Photo  courtesy  of  Oetrolt  P0 

Would-be  criminals  in  Detroit  are  put  on  notice  that  the  eyes  of  the  neighborhood 
are  upon  them.  Business  districts  throughout  the  Motor  City  have  been  organized 

into  crime  ptavention  nioupe 


Providing  for  the  common  defense: 


Okla.  sheriff  thrives  on  reserve  strength 
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Parker  of  Central  State  University,  who 
helped  set  up  the  program  and  sits  on  the 
screening  board. 

Community  response  was  strong.  In 
two  years,  about  3,000  people  have 
volunteered  to  serve  as  reserve  deputies, 
even  though  they  must  provide  their  own 
uniforms  and  weapons. 

"They  come  from  all  walks  of  life,” 
Sharpe  said.  "They're  not  just  vigilante 
types.  They're  people  who  have  taken  a 
beating  long  enough  and  they're  going  to 
do  something  about  it." 

The  volunteers  are  organized  in  a 
military  manner  similar  to  that  of  the 
paid  deputies.  The  county  has  been  di- 
vided into  four  service  areas,  each  with 
its  own  commander. 

In  the  program's  first  two  years,  there 
have  been  no  complaints  about  the  re- 
serves and  much  complimentary  feed- 
back, Sharpe  said.  He  said  reserves 
recently  provided  a 24-hour  guard  for  a 
rape  victim  who  was  believed  to  be  in 
danger  and  that  the  victim's  father  later 
wrote  a long  letter  commending  the 
reserve  deputies. 

Sharpe  said  he  is  "absolutely  con- 
vinced" that  reserves  can  provide  service 
as  well  as  full-time  officers  can.  but 
warned  that  they  must  be  carefully 
screened,  well  trained  and  strictly  con- 
trolled. 

Sharpe  said  one  key  to  a successful 
volunteer  program  is  choosing  a strict 
disciplinarian  to  lead  it  and  making  that 
person  responsible  directly  to  the  sheriff. 


He  described  his  program's  commander, 
Col.  Jim  Stanbury,  as  a “red-necked, 
hard-nosed  Army  colonel.” 

Both  Sharpe  and  Parker  said  they 
believe  volunteer  programs  will  receive 
more  attention  as  budget  constraints 
make  hiring  more  police  officers  more 
and  more  difficult.  Parker  said  staff 
members  at  the  university  are  analyzing 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  sue.,  programs 
and  are  developing  a standardized  train- 
ing program  to  injure  that  smaller 


jurisdictions  have  adequate  training  pro- 
grams. 

Sharpe  said  the  attraction  of  such  a 
volunteer  program  is  great,  since  it 
allows  a law  enforcement  agency  to  pro- 
vide many  services  it  would  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  offer.  For  instance,  he 
said,  a husband  and  wife  who  are  both 
doctors  volunteered  to  be  reserve 
deputies  and  provided  their  own  van  to 
use  as  an  emergency  medical  unit. 

"It’s  a manpower  resource  that  you 
couldn't  believe."  he  said. 


US  prison  population  tops  400,000  mark; 
increase  expected  to  continue  through  1990 


The  number  of  inmates  in  state  and 
Federal  prisons  increased  by  1 1 .6  percent 
last  year,  the  second  largest  percentage 
increase  since  counting  began  in  1925. 

The  jump  followed  a 12.2  percent  in- 
crease in  1981,  the  largest  ever  recorded. 

Experts  at  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  said  they  expect  the  prison 
population  to  continue  to  grow  through 
at  least  1990,  as  the  children  of  the  baby- 
boom  era  reach  crime-prone  ages. 

But  the  experts  also  predict  that  the 
rate  of  increase  will  slow,  based  on 
figures  that  show  the  growth  slowing  in 
each  quarter  of  1982. 

B JS  analysts  also  said  that  some  of  the 
growth  in  prison  population  is  due  to 
strict  new  laws  that  include  mandatory 
sentencing  and  tighter  parole  guidelines. 


They  said  37  states  have  passed  man- 
datory sentencing  laws  in  the  past  few 
years. 

Other  new  laws  affecting  the  prison 
census  include  determinate  sentencing, 
the  elimination  in  some  cases  of  the  use  of 
alternatives  to  prison,  and  statutes  per- 
mitting longer  sentences  for  persons  who 
use  firearms  while  committing  a crime. 

The  BJS  also  reported  that  17  states 
continue  to  use  local  jails  for  state 
prisoners  because  of  a lack  of  prison 
space.  The  number  of  state  prisoners  held 
in  local  jails  increased  20  percent  last 
year. 

The  number  of  female  prisoners  in- 
creased 14  percent  last  year,  but  the 
female  population  of  prisons  remained  at 
steady  at  4 percent. 
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Mug  shots 

An  interview  with  New  York  City  decoy  specialist  Detectiv 


On  April  22,  1978.  a small  article  on  page  eight  of 
The  New  York  Times  read:  “A  23-year-old  Bronx  man 
was  arrested  on  charges  of  attempted  rone  after 
allegedly  attacking  a policewoman  'decoy  in  Van 
Cortlandt  Park,  according  to  the  police.  The 
suspect,  . was  later  picked  out  of  a police  lineup  and 
accused  by  two  women  of  having  raped  them  in  the 
same  park,  police  said. " 

That  arrest  was  one  of  more  than  500  such  arrests 
made  by  New  York  police  officer  Mary  G la  trie.  I 1 was 
one  of  an  estimated 2,000  decoy  assignments  in  which 
Glatzle  posed  as  everything  from  a prostitute  to  a 
nurse  to  an  elderly  woman. 

In  her  eight  years  as  a decoy,  Glatzle  was  mugged 
hundreds  of  times  and  attacked  with  pistols,  knives 
and  baseball  bats.  The  Van  Cortlandt  Park  rapist  was 
armed  with  a sharpened  screwdriver. 

Glatzle's  work  with  the  decoy  unit  earned  her  the 
sobriquet  "Muggable  Mary,"  and  was  chronicled 
first  in  a book  she  wrote  with  Evelyn  Fiore  and  then 
in  a 1982  television  movie  starring  Karen  Valentine. 


Real  Life  vs.  Reel  Life 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Many  people  know  of 
you  through  the  television  movie  starring  Karen  Valen- 
tine, and  probably  think  they  know  a lot  about  you 
because  of  that  movie.  Do  people  who  don’t  know  you 
make  incorrect  assumptions  about  you  based  on  that 
movie? 

GLATZLE:  Well,  I only  know  people  who  know  me.  So 
as  far  as  response  to  the  movie,  one  of  my  closest  part- 
ners, the  one  who  nicknamed  me  "Muggable  Mary," 
called  me  up  and  said  that  if  he  was  in  another  room  — 
th'xi  \s  just  going  by  voice  — and  was  listening  to  the  pro- 
gram, he  would  have  sworn  it  was  me  talking.  So  Karen 
V alentine  as  she  played  the  part  did  a good  job  of  captur- 
ing me.  I guess,  from  what  people  told  me. 

The  movie  itself,  I thought,  was  done  very  well.  It's 
very  hard  to  give  an  opinion  when  a movie  is  about 
yourself.  You're  looking  at  it  objectively  and  you  know 
they’re  just  zeroing  in  on  certain  parts  of  your  life 
because  it's  impossible  to  capture  everything.  Basical- 
ly, it  [portrayed  me  correctly.]  I was  in  serious  trouble 
financially  and  medically  with  my  son.  Of  course,  he 
wasn't  the  age  that  they  portrayed  in  the  movie,  he  was 
only  a baby,  but  that  part's  true.  The  part  about  me  get- 
ting the  mail  from  the  police  department  after  five  years 
— after  two  years  [of  waiting  to  get  on  the  force].  . . I just 
gave  up  and  went  into  a whole  different  type  of  work. 
1 took  the  test  when  I was  20,  then  I forgot  about  it 
because  years  passed,  I got  married,  had  a baby  who  had 
heavy  problems,  1 had  no  insurance  on  him.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden,  out  of  the  clear  blue  sky,  boom,  here  comes  the 
PD.  They  covered  my  son  completely  and  took  care  of 
us.  So  that  part  of  the  movie  was  true. 

Of  course,  where  I lived,  in  an  apartment  and  all  that, 
they  had  to  protect  my  identity.  Babysitters,  they  had 
that  in  the  movie,  that  was  tough.  I had  no  family  in 
New  York  and  I was  totally  reliant  on  people  that  I could 
hire,  strangers,  and  if  wasn't  for  them  and  my 
neighbors,  1 would  never  have  made  it.  especially  going 
around  the  clock.  At  the  end  of  eight  hours,  you  can't 
always  go  home  when  you're  a cop.  You  have  a collar  or 
something,  you  have  to  stay,  finish  taking  care  of  the 
paperwork.  That  was  a problem. 

As  far  as  getting  into  decoy  work,  they  captured  that 
very  well.  The  part  about  me  killing  somebody,  I never 
did.  None  of  my  partners  was  shot  while  I was  on  patrol 
with  them,  but  that  was  in  the  movie.  They  had  to  kind 
of  " Holly wood-ize"  it  a bit,  I guess. 

I thought  they  captured  me.  basically,  as  much  as 
they  can.  I’ve  seen  a lot  of  cop  shows  and  I'm  very 
critical  about  them  because  I am  a cop  and  where  a lot  of 
the  movies  are  excellent,  it  is  my  own  opinion  that  no 
producer  or  any  actor  or  actress  can  capture  a cop.  You 
just  can't.  There  was  a scene  there  where  I had  re- 
sponded to  a DOA  and  the  woman  had  committed  hari- 


The  movie's  producer,  Neil  Maffeo,  said  the  film 
"chronicles  the  life  of  a compassionate,  divorced 
woman,  struggling  to  raise  her  nine-year-old  son 
while  dealing  with  the  perils  of  being  a decoy  cop.  " 

Glatzle  has  put  her  days  as  Muggable  Mary  behind 
her  now.  In  1979,  she  was  promoted  to  detective  first 
grade  and  assigned  to  the  Joint  Bank  Robbery  Task 
Force,  which  combines  the  efforts  of  the  NYCPD  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  investigate 
bank  robberies  in  New  York  City. 

A petite  5-foot-2,  Glatzle  joined  the  department  in 
1969  and  went  to  work  as  a police  matron.  She  joined 
the  department's  Street  Crime  Unit  in  1970. 

During  her  years  with  the  Street  Crime  Unit,  Glat- 
zle also  faced  serious  medical  problems  with  her  son, 
Eric,  who  suffered  from  hydrocephalus.  She  has  won 
nine  department  citations,  including  the  Medal  of 
Valor,  and  was  named  one  of  the  country's  Top  Ten 
Police  Officers  of  1975. 

• 

(This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Linda  Sanders.) 


kari.  When  I went  to  turn  the  head  around  to  remove  the 
earrings  — you  know,  you  take  one  earring  off  and  you 
have  to  turn  the  head  around  to  get  the  other  — she  was 
decapitated.  The  movie  portrayed  it  right.  You  break 
out  in  a cold  sweat.  You're  standing  there  with  a head  in 
your  hands.  It’s  a weird  feeling.  There's  been  a lot  of  in- 
cidences similar  to  that  — another  old  lady  was  a DOA,  I 
walked  in  and  as  soon  as  you  walk  in  the  door,  there  was 
like  an  alcove  with  a bed  in  it.  And  there  was  a big  fat 
woman  laying  in  bed  and  her  eyes  were  out  on  her 
cheeks,  her  tongue  was  out  laying  on  her  chest.  I looked 
at  her,  I looked  around  to  get  a fast  glimpse  of  the  place. 
I guess  as  a protection  to  myself,  I started  laughing. 

Sort  of  like  when  you  were  a kid  and  they  had  those  com- 
ics out,  gory  comics  with  the  monsters.  That's  what  it 
reminded  me  of.  So  I just  turned  around  and  walked  out. 
That  was  the  only  way  I could  handle  it  so  I laughed 
about  it.  1 1 was  one  of  the  most  horrible  things  I 've  ever 
seen.  But  you  can’t  think  that  way  because  it'll  get  to 
you.  They  can't  capture  these  things  on  a movie  camera. 
LEN:  In  perhaps  the  movie's  most  striking  scene,  there 
was  a vividly  portrayed  incident  in  which  you  worked  as 
a decoy  to  capture  a rapist  in  the  park.  But  is  that  your 
most  vivid  memory,  or  is  there  some  other  incident  that 
stands  out  more  to  you? 

GLATZLE:  I did  decoy  work  for  8 '/a  years.  When  you 
first  start  doing  decoy  work,  you're  very  self-conscious, 
which  does  hamper  the  whole  operation.  I f you  're  a girl, 
girls  like  to  look  pretty,  especially  when  they're  working 
with  men.  It's  normal.  So  when  you  start  to  do  decoy 
work,  that  idea,  as  far  as  being  pretty  and  cute  and 
feminine,  you  have  to  get  rid  of  it.  You  can't  worry  about 
what  the  guys  think  of  you  and  have  to  concentrate  on 
your  decoy.  Once  you  get  past  that  and  can  look  at  all 
these  backup  men  as  brothers  and  comrades,  that's  half 
the  battle  won.  It  rdally  is.  It  took  me  about  a year  to  do 
that,  maybe  even  two  years  to  get  really  into  it.  I found 
out  the  more  I got  into  sort  of  role-playing  the  part  that  I 
was  supposed  to  be,  the  more  successful  the  decoy  was. 
An  important  part  about  actually  thinking  and  being 
the  role  that  you're  supposed  to  be  out  there  as  decoy, 
whatever  decoy  you're  doing,  is  it  minimizes  danger  for 
yourself  and  your  backup.  It  lets  it  go  down  more  effi- 
ciently. 

To  pinpoint  any  particular  incident,  of  course  the 
rapes  are  going  to  stand  out  the  most  because  they're 
the  most  frightening.  , . . I’ve  been  out  of  decoy  work  for 
three  years  and  just  off  the  top  of  my  head,  I can't  talk 
about  any  particular  arrest  I've  made.  But  if  I referred 
to  my  notes,  it  would  be  as  vivid  as  if  it  happened  yester- 
day — really,  every  single  one  of  them.  You  do 
remember  something  stays  with  you. 

Modus  Operandi 

LEN:  What  was  your  favorite  disguise? 

GLATZLE:  I enjoyed  doing  them  all.  I really  did.  You 


‘In  the  beginning,  I could 
be  walking  and  if  I knew 
somebody  was  on  me,  I 
could  hear  my  own  heart 
thumping,  my  hands  would 
shake.  After  a while,  though, 
you’re  just  nonchalant,  yet 
you’re  on  your  guard.’ 


know  how  we  operated?  We  didn't  go  just  any  old  place, 
we  operated  on  statistics  that  came  from  all  the 
precincts  in  the  city  and  I worked  basically  Manhattan 
and  The  Bronx.  So  like  if  you  go  to  the  Times  Square 
area,  especially  during  the  summer  months  because 
that's  when  the  tourists  come  in  and  they're  the  ones 
that  are  the  most  prone  victims,  so  if  we  had  to  work 
there,  you'd  go  as  a tourist.  You  carry  suitcases,  you 
wear  a hat,  you  just  walk  around  with  a camera  and  gape 
at  the  city.  It's  easy  to  get  across  being  a tourist.  Of 
course,  a senior  citizen,  that's  a little  bit  hard  to  do. 
When  you  think  about  it,  if  your  skin  is  tight  and  you 
walk  normal  and  aren't  humped  over  or  something,  if 
you're  playing  a senior  citizen,  you  have  to  really  get  in- 
to that.  From  experience  in  decoying  I know  that  most 
of  the  subjects  are  going  to  get  you  from  behind.  They  're 
not  going  to  come  up  and  have  eye  contact  with  you. 
They  don't  look  at  you  that  close  because  they're  too 
busy  looking  out  for  cops.  So  that's  how  you  get  away 
with  the  decoy  of  being  a senior  citizen.  You  get  a cane, 
put  the  stockings  on  and  roll  them  down,  slip  a handker- 
chief up  your  sleeve,  you  hump  over  and  that's  it. 

LEN:  And  you  didn't  have  to  use  makeup  or  something 
to  conceal  your  face? 

GLATZLE:  No,  that's  what  I’m  saying.  If  they  look  at 
my  skin  — I 'm  not  saying  that  I 'm  young  and  beautiful, 
but  I don't  look  like  an  80-  or  90-year-old  woman,  either. 
They  don’t  look  at  you  that  close.  If  they  see  a figure,  a 
small,  frail  figure,  that's  what  they're  really  concen- 
trating on.  You  get  a wig  on  and  the  hair  kind  of  flops  — 
and  I always  wore  sunglasses  so  I could  look  at 
somebody  without  them  knowing  it  from  the  protection 
of  the  sunglasses. 

We  worked  Lincoln  Center  when  there  were  muggings 
and  purse  snatchings  over  there.  You  go  in  formal 
dresswear.  That’s  easy  enough  to  do.  Just  go  out  and 
get  dressed  and  go.  We  worked  as  nurses  if  nurses  were 
victims.  The  wardrobe  that  the  decoy  unit  had  encom- 
passed everything.  And  if  they  didn't  have  it  there,  and 
you  needed  something,  you'd  just  go  out  and  get  it.  Go 
to  a second-hand  store  and  you  could  find  whatever  you 
wanted  for  maybe  a dollar. 

The  job  of  a decoy  and  the  backup,  after  all,  is  outwit- 
ting the  criminal  at  his  own  game;  that's  all  you  're  doing. 
LEN:  Have  you  ever  had  any  training  in  acting?  It 
seems  like  that's  really  what  you’re  doing,  adopting 
another  role. 

GLATZLE:  They  put  everybody  through  training  at  the 
Police  Academy  and  we  also  got  extensive  training  in 
surveillance,  how  to  follow  people  without  them  becom- 
ing suspicious,  how  to  use  the  nigbtscope,  how  to  use 
theatrical  makeup.  So  we  had  extra  training.  It's  like 
when  you're  in  the  Police  Academy  And  you  go  through 
all  this  training  in  how  to  apprehend  a prisoner  and  all 
and  then  you  get  out  on  the  street.  You've  got  to  add 
street  learning  to  your  experience.  In  the  beginning,  it 
was  hard.  I could  be  walking  and  if  I knew  somebody 
was  on  me,  I could  hear  my  own  heart  thumping,  my 
hands  would  shake.  You're  nervous.  After  a while 
though,  you  know  what's  going  down,  you  know  they're 
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all  around  you  and  you  know  what's  going  to  happen, 
and.  not  that  you  don't  care,  but  you’re  just  nonchalant 
about  it.  And  yet  you're  on  your  guard. 

LEN:  How  did  you  choose  decoy  work? 

GLATZLE:  When  I came  on  the  job.  women  were  not  on 
patrol.  They  had  matron  duty  and  were  assigned  to 
special  details.  It  wasn't  boring  to  me,  but  I just  felt  I 
could  do  more.  The  unit  formed  and  I figured  because 
I’m  small,  a lot  of  police  work  is  difficult.  If  you’re  going 
to  choose  between  a cop  and  a cop.  a male  and  a female, 
even  though  they  don't  like  to  say  it  any  more,  I 'd  rather 
go  through  a door  with  a 6-foot  cop  than  with  another 
5-foot  woman.  They're  stronger  and  they're  bigger.  I 
knew  that  and  I just  felt  that  because  of  my  size  and 
stature  I could  do  better  in  decoy  work.  I could  do  police 
work  in  that  kind  of  capacity. 

LEN:  You  obviously  had  a desire  to  do  serious,  active 
police  work. 

GLATZLE:  Yes.  I thought  decoy  was  the  best  way.  If  I 
had  the  choice,  even  now  that  women  are  on  patrol,  it's 
my  opinion  that  I would  still  go  into  decoy  work  or 
undercover  work.  I think  my  goal  to  do  that  would  be 
much  more  fruitful  than  going  on  patrol. 

LEN:  What  was  the  reaction  of  your  fellow  officers  when 
first  the  book  and  then  the  TV  movie  about  you  came 
out? 

GLATZLE:  It  was  good.  A lot  of  people  told  me  they 
read  the  book  and  enjoyed  it.  The  movie  they  liked.  Once 
a movie  is  out  and  you  get  into  this  whole  thing  of 
movies  — you  know.  I couldn't  be  bothered  with  it 
before.  I didn't  have  time  for  it  and  I didn't  know 
anything  about  it.  but  now  as  it's  getting  closer  to  time 
for  the  movie  to  come  out  and  you  start  your  promotion 
and  all  that  kind  of  stuff,  and  now  you're  a little  bit  more 
aware  of  critics  and  all.  Now  I'm  the  one  who's  going  to 
be  criticized.  But  when  the  reviews  came  out.  they  were 
good.  My  fellow  officers  said  the  movie  was  good.  I 
didn't  come  on  the  job  to  be  a hero  cop.  1 really  didn't. 
My  idea  in  coming  on  the  j ob  was  to  support  myself  and 
my  son  and  to  have  medical  coverage  and  to  be  a cop.  It 
didn't  show  that  I was  a one-woman  police  department, 
like  |TV  police  officers]  Cagney  and  Lacey.  Cagney  and 
Lacey  portray  a different  type  of  policewoman  than  I 
was. 

Only  as  Good  as  the  Backup  Unit 

LEN:  You're  saying  that  the  officers  weren't  jealous  at 
the  attention  because  the  movie  didn't  imply  that  you 
did  it  all  yourself? 

GLATZLE:  Right.  A decoy  is  as  good  as  her  backup. 
You  can  have  an  excellent  decoy  and  if  you  don't  have 
good  backup,  forget  it.  The  whole  operation  is  going  to 
go  bad.  Or  if  you  have  a lousy  decoy  and  a good  backup 
team,  it’s  not  going  to  work  either.  You  have  to  have  a 
medium  someplace. 

The  men  I've  worked  with  were  the  best.  Really. 
We've  had  signals  — you  all  have  prearranged  signals, 
what  means  what.  But  there  does  come  a time  when 
something  happens  that  nobody  ever  knew  about,  that 
you  didn't  discuss.  How  the  decoy  will  handle  it  and  how 
the  backup  will  handle  it  is  very  important.  It  can  mean 
life  or  death.  I'll  tell  you  how.  The  first  rapist  I came 
across,  I was  working  with  two  men  that  night.  We  spot- 
ted him  and  he  just  was  out  of  place,  where  he  shouldn't 
be.  He  was  stalking  women,  They  wanted  to  put  me  out 
and.  to  make  a long  story  short,  he  took  the  bait.  It  was 
up  in  The  Bronx,  behind  the  court  buildings  in  a park. 
He  comes  over  to  me.  and  he  grabbed  the  pocketbook. 
Then  he  put  a gun  to  my  head.  Now.  I'm  standing  right 
next  to  him  and  I do  not  see  the  gun.  But  I knew  it  was 
one  because  I felt  it.  It  took  me  completely  by  surprise.  I 
cocked  niv  gun  in  my  hand  — it  was  in  my  pocket  — and 
I was  going  to  shoot  him.  But  I knew  that  if  I shot  him, 
I'd  get  him,  but  he’d  also  shoot  me  — chain  reaction, 
right?  So  I start  talking  to  him.  I told  him  I had  my 
period,  and  I told  him  something  else.  I didn’t  know 
what  to  do.  I was  so  scared.  The  more  I talked  to  him,  the 
madder  he  got.  He  was  pushing  the  gun  [into  my  neck] 
so  far  that  I thought  it  was  going  to  come  out  the  other 
side.  I said,  “Listen,  I'll  go  with  you."  So  he  started  go- 
ing toward  the  park  and  I knew  once  we  got  in  the 


woods,  forget  it.  You  don't  know  what's  going  to  hap- 
pen. I didn't  know  if  my  backup  men  knew  he  had  a gun 
If  they  came  running,  there  could  be  a big  shoot-up  and 
I'd  be  right  in  the  middle  of  it.  One  of  the  backup  men 
surmised  that  he  had  a gun.  He  was  smart  enough  to 
think  that  way.  Being  as  there  was  nobody  on  the  street, 
nobody  walking  by,  what  happened  was  he  threw  him- 
self, literally  threw  his  whole  body  in  a whole  bunch  of 
garbage  cans.  The  garbage  pails  are  going  all  over  the 
street,  and  the  guy  gets  up  and  is  singing  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs  like  he's  a drunk.  Now  I knew  what  he  was  do- 
ing. but  the  perp  didn't  know.  But  it  made  him  take  the 
gun  away  from  my  head.  As  soon  as  he  did  that,  we  had 
him. 

Now,  that's  just  what  I'm  telling  you.  It  was 
something  that  we  never  thought  about.  It  happened,  so 
what  are  you  going  to  do?  My  backup,  I don't  know  how 
he  knew  it.  but  he  knew  the  guy  had  a gun.  Maybe  it  was 
the  position  of  his  hand,  how  he  was  holding  me,  I don't 
know.  But  he  sensed  something  very  bad  was  wrong  and 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do  about  it  other  than  what 
he  did.  And  it  was  sharp  thinking  on  his  part  that  got  me 
out  of  that  mess.  People  say  I 'm  a good  decoy.  Sure,  but 
if  it  wasn't  for  this  guy,  I could  be  dead  now. 

LEN:  That  kind  of  work  takes  a great  deal  of  courage. 
Do  you  think  of  yourself  as  a brave  person? 
GLATZLE:  I'll  put  it  this  way  to  you.  The  police  depart- 
ment trains  you.  They're  not  going  to  take  a girl  and  say 
to  her,  "You'll  do  decoy  tonight."  They  don't  do  that.  So 
the  training  that  they  give  you  as  a decoy  and  the 
backup  men  that  you  work  with,  that's  what  makes  you 
do  what  you  do.  I wouldn’t  go  out  by  myself  on  the 
street  and  decoy.  So  it’s  a combination  of  the  two,  you 
must  go  out  with  a good  team. 

Setting  a Trap  without  Entrapment 

LEN:  There  can  be  a very  fine  line  between  being  a decoy 
and  entrapping  someone.  How  did  you  handle  that?  Do 
you  think  you  ever  crossed  that  line" 

GLATZLE:  No.  I would  say  98  percent  of  the  arrests  I 
made  were  convictions.  If  there  had  been  any  entrap- 
ment, they  would  be  screaming,  the  defense  attorney 
and  everyone  else.  Y ou  take  an  old  lady  and  you  walk  her 
down  the  block,  and  she  gets  mugged  or  robbed,  that's 
not  entrapment.  Y ou  take  the  old  lady  away  and  you  put 


a decoy  out  there  dressed  as  an  old  lady  and  she  walks 
down  the  block,  you're  just  putting  yourself  in  place  of  a 
civilian.  That's  not  entrapment,  because  you're  not  egg- 
ing the  person  on  to  do  it.  You're  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity by  putting  yourself  in  the  place  of  a civilian. 
That's  all  you're  doing.  You  can't  talk  to  the  person  and 
say.  "Why  don't  you  mug  me?”  You  never  get  arrests 
that  way.  We  never  had  any  problem  with  entrapment. 
The  law  in  New  York  is  that  providing  a person  with  an 
opportunity  to  commit  a crime  is  not  entrapment. 

You  have  to  feel  this  out.  They  brought  up  the  point 
where  you  have  money  hanging  out.  If  I walk  down  the 
street  and  I had  a blouse  with  a pocket  and  I had  a whole 
bunch  of  money  sticking  out,  and  somebody  came  over 
and  grabbed  it.  That  may  not  be  entrapment,  but  I just 
feel  in  my  own  heart  that  I'm  not  going  to  do  that.  You 
know,  you've  got  to  look  in  the  mirror.  You  can  do  that  if 
you  want  to,  but  the  bottom  line  is  there  are  too  many 
bad  guys  out  there  who  need  to  be  locked  up  to  go  after 
some  poor  one-time  thief  who  just  happened  to  jump  ii\ 
on  something.  We  don't  need  that.  All  of  the  people  we 
locked  up  had  records.  It's  not  like  it  was  first  time  of- 
fenses. We  even  had  repeaters.  If  somebody  mugs  me  in 
Manhattan,  six  months  later  he  mugs  another  decoy  in 
Brooklyn.  That  happened.  They  just  don't  learn. 

LEN:  The  television  movie  also  portrayed  very  vividly 
your  problems  as  a single  mother  and  your  relationship 
to  your  son,  Eric.  Obviously,  it  wasn't  easy  juggling  the 
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demands  of  being  a mother  with  those  of  being  a police 
officer.  Do  you  think  the  police  department  could  do 
anything  to  make  it  easier  for  single  parents,  such  as 
providing  some  sort  of  day  care? 

GLATZLE:  No.  A police  department  is  running  a full- 
time job  just  policing,  setting  up  police  work.  The  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  other  than  setting  up  the 
precincts,  our  charts,  stuff  like  that,  they  help  the 
members  that  develop  problems  with  drinking,  drugs  or 
whatever  special  problems  that  the  job  creates  in  one’s 
mind.  I.  myself,  have  been  helped  by  the  job  like  that.  If 
I needed  some  chart,  for  whatever  the  reason  was,  my 
son  had  to  go  under  a lot  of  operations,  and  they  changed 
my  chart  to  a chart  that  was  more  beneficial  for  me  to  go 
to  the  hospital,  plus  do  my  work.  1 was  raising  Eric 
alone,  I had  no  family.  For  the  first  eight  years  1 worked 
six  to  two  in  the  morning.  When  my  son  became  eight, 
ten  years  old  and  I felt  it  was  more  important  for  me  to 
be  home  at  night,  to  give  him  the  attention  that  he  need- 
ed other  than  from  babysitters,  the  job  worked  with  me 
and  gave  me  a day  chart.  I don't  think  they  can  do  any 
more  than  that.  They're  already  bending  over  back- 
wards for  you  doing  that.  If  they  have  to  go  a step  fur- 
ther than  that  and  put  in  day  care  — I really  don't  think 
that's  their  responsibility.  It's  not  like  they  don't  help 
you,  they  do  help  you.  But  there  has  to  be  a limit.  They 
wi\\  help  anyone.  1 don't  Yinow  ot  any  cop  on  tV»e  )o\>, 
male  or  female  — and  I know  quite  a few  males  on  this 
job  who  have  custody  of  children  — [who  hasn't  been 
helped.]  If  there  are  problems,  a child  gets  ill  or 
something  happens  with  a babysitter,  your  job  will  try 
to  work  with  you. 

The  first  day  I was  supposed  to  be  on  the  job  after  I 


graduated  from  the  academy,  my  son  flew  in  from  Ger- 
many after  having  a brain  operation.  You've  got  to 
visualize  the  first  day  on  the  job.  in  the  police  depart- 
ment where  I have  no  idea  — I mean  this  is  a vast  job, 
right?  — and  I had  to  go  to  them  and  say.  "Hey.  I can't 
make  it  because  I ' ve  got  a kid  coming  home. ' ' They  said. 
"No  problem.  We'll  do  this  and  we'll  do  that."  They 
gave  me  ideas  I never  even  thought  of  (to  help  adjust  my 
schedule.]  A few  years  ago,  I was  down  in  the  precinct  — 
I'm  out  of  decoy  work  now  and  have  minimal  injuries 
compared  to  most  cops  — and  I 'm  sitting  in  the  precinct. 
All  of  a sudden  the  chair  broke,  I went  down  on  the  coc- 
cyx bone  and  passed  out.  1 1 was  extremely  painful.  They 
didn’t  know  whether  they  were  going  to  hospitalize  me 
or  not.  My  boss,  my  present  boss  now,  told  the  next 
supervisor  down  the  line,  "We'll  take  care  of  the  kid." 
What  else  do  you  want?  The  police  department  has  been 
my  family,  they  really  have.  I didn’t  have  family  in  New 
York. 

Working  with  the  Best 

LEN:  I know  your  son's  physical  ailments  prevent  him 
from  becoming  a police  officer,  but  if  it  were  possible, 
would  you  object? 

GLATZLE:  That’s  going  to  be  hard  to  ar  swer  because  I 
know  in  my  heart  of  hearts  he  can’t  ...  If  he  wanted  to 
be  a New  York  City  police  officer.  I’d  encourage  him. 
because  you're  working  with  the  best.  Let  me  put  it  this 

Continued  on  Page  10 


‘All  of  the  people  we  locked  up  had  records.  We  even  had 
repeaters.  Somebody  mugs  me  in  Manhattan,  six  months 
later  he  mugs  a decoy  in  Brooklyn.  They  just  don’t  learn.’ 
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LEN  interview:  NYCPD  decoy  expert  Mary  Glatzle 
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way:  In  our  decoy  unit  we  trained  cops  not  only  from  all 
over  the  country  but  from  all  over  the  world  in  decoy  tac- 
tics. They  'd  come  to  us  and  we'd  train  them  and  they  'd 
go  back  to  their  own  departments  and  institute  the  pro- 
gram. We  had  cops  from  all  over  America,  we  had  cops 
from  Japan  that  we  couldn't  even  speak  to  - we  spent 
half  an  hour  bowing  back  and  forth  before  we  actually 
hit  the  streets.  But  once  you  get  on  the  streets,  a cop  s a 
cop.  I don'tcare  where  they're  from.  The  Japanese  cops, 
the  same  thing.  When  they  sense  danger,  they're  there 
to  protect  their  fellow  officer. 

But  if  I had  to  be  a cop  in  any  police  department,  it 
would  have  to  be  the  New  York  City  Police  Department, 
because  even  though  we  re  not  paid  like  we  used  to  be 
paid  - we  used  to  be  the  highest  paid  police  in  the  coun- 
try   when  you’re  a cop  in  New  York  City,  that  s really 

saying  something.  That's  not  to  demean  other  police 
departments.  It's  because  of  our  location  and  our 
populace  that  other  departments  just  couldn't  have  the 
activity  or  the  crime  that  our  cops  have  in  one  day.  They 
may  never  see  in  their  whole  career  on  the  job  what  we 

LEN:  To  what  do  you  attribute  your  conviction  rate  of 
almost  98  percent  of  the  arrests  you  made  as  a decoy? 
GLATZLE:  It’s  a cut-and-dried  thing.  I'll  tell  you  why  I 
can  say  that  now,  because  for  the  last  three,  three  and  a 
half  years  I've  been  a detective.  Detective  work  is.  you 
take  a case  and  start  trying  to  fit  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle 
together.  Sometimes  you  can  do  it  in  a day  and  some- 
times it  can  take  you  a year.  But  decoy  work  is  on  the 
spot.  You're  the  victim. 

The  trouble  with  our  court  system  today  is.  [sayl 
you're  mugged  at  your  apartment.  The  cops  catch  the 
guy.  they  get  your  pocketbook,  it  only  happened  a few 
minutes  ago.  So  now  you  go  to  court,  and  you  get  ad- 
journed because  the  defense  attorney's  not  ready.  You 
go  back  and  you  get  adjourned  for  whatever  reason.  If 
you  are  put  off  five  times  and  every  time  you  take  off 
you  lose  money  from  your  job.  What  would  you  do? 
You'd  say  the  hell  with  it.  you  got  your  pocketbook 
back,  you  don’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  it.  And  that’s 
jnsl  for  a purse-snatching.  For  a case  like  a rape  case, 
who  knows  how  many  times  you're  going  to  go  to  court. 
So  the  average  citizen,  it's  not  that  they  don  t care,  it  s 
just  that  they  get  discouraged  by  our  system.  Cops 
don't  do  that.  When  you're  the  victim,  you're  the  com- 
plainant but  you’re  also  a cop,  it's  a cut-and-dried  thing. 
Plus,  you  have  witnesses,  your  backup  team. 

Sizing  Up  Female  Cops 

LEN:  How  has  being  a woman  in  the  police  department 
changed  since  you  joined  the  force? 

GLATZLE:  Women  are  on  patrol  now.  that's  something 
that's  changed.  We  have  a lot  more  women  on  the  job 
than  we  ever  did.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  a girl  like 
myself.  I wouldn't  want  to  necessarily  ride  on  patrol. 

I 'm  not  saying  I couldn't  or  I wouldn't  give  it  my  best 
shot,  but  I m smart  enough  to  know  that  my  build  is  not 
as  strong  as  men’s.  That's  just  the  way  it  is.  Some 
women  are  great  on  patrol.  There  have  been  one  or  two 
incidents,  but  there  are  always  incidents  with  male  cops 
Ioq  But  J don't  think  we  should  have  equal  amounts  on 
the  job.  . I think  there  should  be  a quota.  I don't  think 
women  can  handle  it  as  well  as  men.  And  when  I say 
that,  you  have  to  remember  that  I've  been  throughout 
all  the  precincts  practically  in  the  city.  I'm  talking 
about  a Harlem  precinct,  the  Bronx  ghetto  precincts, 
where  a man's  physical  stature  is  much  more  effective 
than  a police  officer  my  size  in  a uniform. 

I’ve  been  very  lucky  because  I was  in  a decoy  unit.  So 
I spent  a good  amount  of  my  career  doing  something 
very  active  where  I enjoyed  doing  it  and  where  I 
thought  I was  needed.  Now  I m out  of  that  and  in  detec- 
tive work,  so  I've  never  had  those  feelings  like,  you 
won't  let  me  do  it  because  I'm  a girl.  1 never  had  that 
problem.  I just  don't  think  about  it  that  way.  If  I had  a 
case  now  as  a detective  and  I have  to  make  an  apprehen- 
sion, I don't  go  by  myself.  1 get  a partner  to  go  with  me. 
If  another  detective  in  my  unit  is  going  to  go  make  an  ap- 
prehension of  an  armed  bank  robber  and  they  don't  ask 
me  to  go  along  — because  sometimes  they  have  to  knock 
down  a door,  and  I 'm  lucky  if  I can  pick  up  the  (battering 
ram),  let  alone  swing  it  — so  if  they  don't  ask  me  to  go.  I 
don't  feel  insulted  about  it.  Why  should  I?  I wouldn't 
want  to  go  through  a door  with  me.  I'm  looking  at  it 
logically. 

LEN:  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  position  where  a job 


didn't  require  physical  strength  but  mental  capabilities, 
yet  you  weren't  asked  to  go  along? 

GLATZLE:  I never  felt  like  I wasn’t  asked  to  go  along 
because  I was  a woman. 

Bank  Jobs 

LEN:  What's  involved  in  your  work  with  the  Bank  Rob- 
bery Task  Force? 

GLATZLE:  When  1 first  joined,  1 was  a fish  out  of 
water;  I wasn’t  used  to  it.  I work  strictly  on  bank  rob- 
beries, with  the  FBI.  I had  to  learn  as  I went.  The  men  I 


worked  with  were  very  helpful.  In  bank  robbery,  you 
work  after  the  fact.  That's  where  the  police  work  comes 
in.  The  guy’s  gone  already  and  you  have  to  find  out. 
"Who  robbed  this  bank?"  based  on  the  evidence  and 
fact-finding.  I had  to  learn  to  lift  fingerprints  from 
anywhere  he  possibly  might  have  touched  or  if  he 
jumped  a counter  to  take  footprints.  You  gather 
evidence  from  the  witnesses  outside,  film  in  the 
cameras,  and  you  put  all  these  pieces  together. 
Sometimes  you  get  the  bank  robber  right  away  and 
sometimes  you  don't.  Sometimes  if  the  bank  robber  gets 
away  with  it  he'll  pull  the  job  again  and  again.  What 
happens  is  we  put  all  our  statistics  together  and  see  a 
pattern  where  we  can  almost  pinpoint  what  he's  going  to 
do  next.  Say  we've  got  a bank  robber  and  we  don't  know 
who  he  is.  Maybe  we  know  he  robs  banks  every  two 
weeks  in  a particular  area.  We  can  set  it  up  to  watch  for 
him.  It's  interesting. 

The  thing  I didn't  like  about  it  at  first  was  just  that  I 
wasn't  used  to  it.  After  I got  into  it  and  saw  all  the 
things  they  can  do  through  prints  and  the  lab  techni- 
cians and  laboratories.  With  photographs,  for  example, 
you  can  blow  the  photograph  up  to  get  (the  robber’s] 
height,  his  weight  — if  there's  a counter  that  is  five  feet 
and  he's  so  much  taller  than  it,  you  know  how  tall  he  is. 
Things  you  never  thought  about  before  because  I didn't 
have  to.  That  to  me  started  getting  very  interesting.  It's 
like  a different  type  of  police  work. 

LEN:  What's  it  like  working  with  the  FBI  agents? 
GLATZLE:  It's  a unique  experience.  They  have  just 
about  every  resource  available  to  them  you  can  think  of. 
Anytime  I work  a case  I work  with  an  agent.  The  reason 
we  do  that  is  that  an  armed  bank  robbery  in  New  York 
City  is  a Federal  crime.  It  has  to  go  through  the  Federal 
court  system. 


LEN:  Do  you  think  there  should  be  more  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  and  local  police? 

GLATZLE:  Yes,  definitely.  It’s  started  already.  The 
terrorist  task  force,  the  narcotics  task  force,  anything 
that  involves  the  Federal  Government  and  the  local 
police  department,  if  they  can  make  a task  force,  it’s 
definitely  going  to  help.  Because  now  you're  working  as 
a unit,  instead  of  working  separately. 

LEN:  What  would  you  like  to  be  doing  10  years  from 
now? 

GLATZLE:  I like  working  where  I am  and  I have  all  in- 


tentions of  staying  here  unless  the  unit  dissolves,  which 
I don't  see  happening  because  it's  too  important. 

No  Regrets 

LEN:  You  don't  sound  like  you  have  any  regrets  about 
your  career  so  far. 

GLATZLE:  Really,  I don't.  When  I look  at  the  whole 
picture.  . .1  would  do  it  again.  I couldn't  think  of  any 
other  job  I would  rather  do.  I spent  nine  years  in  one  of- 
fice (before  I joined  the  department],  I started  out  as  a 
filing  clerk,  I went  to  college  at  night,  and  went  up 
through  bookkeeper.  That  was  interesting,  but  it  was 
boring  too.  I couldn't  think  of  any  job  I 'd  rather  go  into 
now.  If  I could  jump  into  any  job  and  just,  say,  over- 
night get  an  education  and  whatever  I needed  to  do  the 
job.  I don't  think  I'd  go  anyplace.  I would  stay  here. 
Because  you  learn  so  much  more  on  your  job  than  just 
police  work.  Police  work  is  one  aspect  of  it,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  criminal.  Along  with  that,  you  learn  life  as  a 
cop.  You  learn  people.  And  I 'll  tell  you  something,  when 
I started  working  the  so-called  ghetto  areas.  I 'm  not  go- 
ing to  say  I went  in  there  with  an  attitude,  but  maybe  I 
did.  And  I’ve  met  some  of  the  nicest  people  in  Harlem,  in 
the  ghetto  area  of  the  Bronx,  where  when  they  gave  you 
something,  because  they  had  so  little,  they  meant  it 
sincerely.  Because  of  the  economics  or  whatever  their 
problems  were,  they  just  couldn't  afford  to  move  out 
somewhere  in  a nice  home,  but  they  still  had  a nice  home 
in  a different  way.  And  you  learn  that. 

Friendships,  the  comradeship  that  one  cop  develops 
with  another  — it's  like  men  who  were  in  a war  together. 
I love  some  of  my  ex-partners  very  dearly.  I love  my  hus- 
band. but  I love  these  men  in  a different  way.  That  com- 
radeship. I never  would  have  experienced  it. 


‘Once  you  get  on  the  streets,  a cop’s  a cop.  I don’t  care 
where  they’re  from.  When  they  sense  danger,  they’re 
there  to  protect  their  fellow  officer.’  
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Outnumbered  1,086  to  1 


Census  bureau  survey  looks  at  police/citizen  ratios 


Holding  the  line: 

ratios  of  polit 

Metropolitan  area 

Police  per  10.000 

1.  Jersey  City,  N.J 

2.  New  York  City 

33.7 

31. 

3.  Chicago 

31.3 

32 

4.  Newark,  N.J. 

30.0 

5.  Nassau-Suffolk,  NY 

29.1 

33. 

6.  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla. 

28.1 

34. 

7.  Miami 

26.6 

8 Milwaukee 

35. 

New  Brunswick.  N.J 

26.0 

36. 

9 Philadelphia 

25.8 

10.  Boston 

26.8 

37. 

11  Baltimore 

25.0 

38. 

12  Washington.  D C 

24.4 

13.  Indianapolis 

24.1 

39. 

14  Buffalo 

22.5 

40. 

15  Cleveland 

41. 

St.  Louis 

22.0 

42. 

16.  Gary,  Ind. 

43. 

Los  Angeles 

New  Orleans 

21.6 

44 

17  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

21.3 

45. 

18  Providence.  R.I. 

21.1 

46. 

19.  New  Haven,  Conn 

21.0 

20  Detroit 

20.8 

47. 

21.  Honolulu 

20.6 

48. 

22.  Orlando.  Fla. 

49. 

San  Francisco 

50. 

Springfield,  Mass 

20.1 

51. 

23.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

52. 

Memphis 

20  0 

53. 

24.  Kansas  City 

19.8 

54. 

25.  Denver 

19.6 

55. 

26.  Richmond,  Va. 

19  2 

56 

27  Atlanta 

19.0 

57. 

28.  Phoenix 

18.8 

58. 

29  Norfolk.  Va 

18.5 

59. 

30.  Columbus,  Ohio 

60. 

Houston 

Worcester,  Moss. 

Tulsa,  Oklu. 

Oklahoma  City 
Syracuse.  N.Y. 

Dallas 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Nashville 
Riverside,  Calif. 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 
Louisville 
Akron,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Anaheim.  Culif. 
Greensboro,  N.C 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Omaha 
Tampa,  Flu. 

Rochester.  N.Y 
St.  PaulMinneapolis 
Sun  Antonio 
Youngstown.  Ohio 
San  Diego 
Seattle 

Greenville.  S.C. 

Portland,  Ore 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Jose 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Sacramento 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Flint,  Mich. 

Northeast  Pa.  (Scranton) 


18.2 

18.1 

17,9 

17.7 

17.6 

17.5 

17.3 

17.0 

16.6 
16.5 
1 6.-1 

16.0 

15.8 


15.6 

15.4 
15.2 

15.1 

14.8 

14.4 

14.0 

13.9 

13.7 

13.0 

12.9 
12.6 

12.1 
11.6 
11.4 
111 
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In  the  Jersey  City.  N.J.,  metropolitan 
area,  there  are  292  people  for  every  police 
officer.  In  northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
the  police  are  spread  much  thinner  — one 
officer  for  every  1,086  residents. 

The  ratio  of  police  officers  to  the 
citizens  they  serve  has  become  a key 
question  as  more  and  more  cities  face 
municipal  budget  deficits  and  look  to  the 
police  departments  to  cut  back.  City 
leaders  are  asking  themselves  just  how 
many  police  officers  their  communities 
need,  and  are  moving  to  cut  what  they 
see  as  excess  positions. 

Statistics  provided  by  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  show  that  community  planners 
have  settled  on  widely  differing  numbers 
in  different  metropolitan  areas  across  the 
country.  In  its  report  on  local  govern- 
ment employment  in  the  country's  75 
largest  metropolitan  areas,  the  Census 
Bureau  reports  that  the  ratio  of  police  of- 
ficers to  the  public  varies  from  34.2  per 
10,000  population  in  Jersey  City  to  9.2 
per  10,000  in  the  area  around  Scranton 
Pa. 

According  to  the  report,  the  average 
number  of  police  employees  in  the  large 
metropolitan  areas  is  27.1  per  10.000. 
Outside  those  areas,  the  average  ratio  is 
18.6 

Areas  with  the  highest  ratio  of  police 
officers  to  citizens  tend  to  be  densely 
populated  regions,  the  report  shows. 
Four  of  the  top  five  are  in  the  New  York 
area  — Jersey  City,  New  York  City, 
Newark,  N.J.,  and  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties,  N.Y. 

But  the  report  also  suggests  that  a low 
ratio  of  officers  to  population  may  be  con- 
nected to  an  area's  economy.  Among  the 
five  lowest  ranking  jurisdictions  are 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  Flint,  Mich., 
and  Allentown,  Pa.  — all  economically 
depressed  regions. 

In  some  cases,  police  officials  say  the 
special  needs  of  a region  may  require  a 
higher  ratio  of  police.  For  example,  one 
reason  the  Jersey  City  area  heads  the  list 
is  that  commuter  lines  into  New  York 
City  run  through  the  area  and  a large 
number  of  transit  police  are  stationed 
there. 


Lieut.  Ted  Bearror  of  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  Police  Department  said  the 
high  ratio  of  police  in  his  jurisdiction  — 
28.1  for  every  10,000  residents  — is  due 
in  part  to  the  transient  nature  of  the 
resort  area. 

"On  certain  days,  we  at  least  double  or 
triple  our  standard  population  with  the 
influx  of  tourists,”  Bearror  said. 

Capt.  John  Garrity  of  the  Jersey  City 
Police  Department  said  his  area  requires 
a high  ratio  of  police  officers  because  it 
has  a mixed  population  and  a tendency 
toward  violent  crime. 


On  the  other  extreme.  Chief  Robert 
Williams  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  said  the 
reason  that  area  has  a small  ratio  of  police 
to  citizens  is  economic.  The  Scranton 
department  decreased  12  percent  in  man- 
power about  10  years  ago  and  has  not 
changed  the  number  of  officers  since 
then,  he  said. 

"We're  at  rock  bottom,  or  below  rock 
bottom.  I'd  like  to  see  it  improve,  but  I 
don't  really  have  any  high  hopes  for  that 
unless  things  were  to  improve  eco- 
nomically," he  said. 

But. Williams  noted  that  the  crime  rate 


for  the  area  is  below  the  national  average, 
and  said  the  absence  of  a large  transient 
population  may  be  responsible  — making 
northeustern  Pennsylvania  a stable  area 
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The  Census  Bureau  report.  "Local 
Government  Employment  in  Selected 
Metropolitan  Areas  and  Large 
Counties, " was  based  on  data  gathered  in 
October  1981. 

The  report  also  showed  that  the 
average  metropolitan  area  devoted  7.7 
percent  of  its  full-time  employment  to 
police  protection. 


Physicist  sees  nuclear  terrorism  as  a possibility 
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planting  a bomb  or  performing  some 
other  terrorist  act  rarely  know  the  plan- 
ners. 

The  chief  problem  in  Ireland  has  been 
homemade  bombs,  particularly  bombs 
planted  in  automobiles,  McAtamney 
said.  One  effort  to  control  these  bombs 
has  focused  on  research  to  develop  a 
substitute  for  one  key  ingrediant,  am- 
monia nitrate. 

Another  approach  has  been  to  in- 
filtrate the  terrorist  organizations,  but 
McAtamney  said  infiltration  is  difficult 
because  communities  are  very  small, 
making  it  difficult  for  the  informant  to 
meet  with  police  contacts  regularly,  and 
because  the  JR  A leadership  is  very  much 
on  the  guftrd  against  infiltrators, 
shooting  anjlene  who  is  suspected  of  be- 
ing a police  agent. 

As  a result,  he  said,  police  in  Ireland 
have  found  it  necessary  to  protect 
themselves  from  attacks  by  placing 
speed  bumps  in  front  of  police  stations  to 
prevent  quick  escapes,  by  installing 
bulletproof  glass  and  other  shields,  and 
by  equipping  police  vehicles  with  armor. 

In  addition,  police  officers  stop  and 
search  anyone  entering  high-target  areas 


like  downtown  Belfast. 

The  number  of  police  in  Northern 
Ireland  has  climbed  from  about  3,000  to 
nearly  10.000  since  terrorism  intensified 
there  in  the  early  1970's,  McAtamney 
said,  helping  reduce  the  British  army 
presence. 

One  effect  of  the  terrorism,  however,  is 
that  recruitment  for  police  or  auxiliary 
officer  has  become  difficult,  he  said.  The 
police  recently  have  refused  to  accept 
auxiliary  officers  in  many  high-risk  areas 
because  of  the  danger  the  auxiliary  of- 
ficers face,  he  said. 

Nuclear 

Dr  Daniel  O'Neal  Vona  III,  a nuclear 
physicist  and  professor  at  John  Jay  Col- 
lege, called  nuclear  terrorism  "the  most 
terrifying  and  sinister  kind"  and  said  it  is 
"the  only  crime  that  has  never  been  com- 
mitted." 

But  Vona  said  nuclear  terrorism  is  a 
possibility.  He  said  experts  expect  there 
to  be  300,000  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
world  by  1999,  and  that  there  is  no  agen- 
cy to  maintain  international  surveillance 
for  nuclear  terrorism  activities. 

In  countries  with  nuclear  weapons, 
Vona  said,  terrorists  may  divert  the 
materials  needed  to  produce  weapons  or 


take  over  an  existing  nuclear  device  in 
order  to  use  a nuclear  weapon  for  their 
own  ends.  In  addition,  a subnational 
group  may  overthrow  the  government  in 
power  and  take  control  of  a nuclear 
device,  he  said. 

In  other  countries,  the  threat  of  nuclear 
terrorism  exists  because  of  the  use  of 
breeder  reactors  that  could  make 
plutonium  available.  Vona  said. 

He  recommended  improved  security 
measures  designed  to  prevent  diversion 
of  small  quantities  of  nuclear  materials  in 
all  steps  of  nuclear  power  production, 
particularly  during  transportation. 

The  security  at  nuclear  plants  and  the 
training  and  equipping  of  guards  is  "a 
critical  responsibility''  of  the  person 
operating  the  plant,  Vona  said.  But  he 
asked.  "How  effective  would  (guards)  be 
against  a group  of  attackers  who  are 
skilled  commandos  — action  and  mission 
oriented  persons,  prepared  to  fight  to  vic- 
tory or  death?" 

Vona  suggested  that  security  regula- 
tions for  nuclear  installations  are  of  no 
help  unless  strongly  enforced.  “These 
things  are  easy  to  write  down  on  paper  in 
a program,  but  they  are  very  difficult  to 
realize  in  actuality,"  he  said. 
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With  gasoline  bombs  in  hand,  a masked 
youth  prepares  to  join  in  a 1981  riot  in 
Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland. 


Lines  from  the  front  — letters  to  the  editor 


To  the  editor: 

Professor  Dantschisch's  letter  (LEN, 
April  25.  1983)  is  representative  of  a 
traditional  approach  to  report  writing 
and.  we  think,  an  unnecessarily  con- 
descending approach  to  the  authors  and 
to  all  law  enforcement  managers. 

The  professor  attacks  the  ". . .overuse 
of  boxes,  standardized  forms,  and  a 
system  in  which  \ . complete  sentences 
are  not  required'  " as  detracting  from 
writing  skills. 

Having  worked  for  a major  police 
department  with  a number  of  precincts, 
Professor  Dantschisch  should  appreciate 
and  be  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  stan- 
dardization within  law  enforcement.  As 
stated  in  our  article,  such  reporting  stan- 
dardization was  the  goal  of  the  1973  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal 
Justice  Standards  and  Goals,  and  has  yet 
to  be  fully  realized.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  increase  in  law  enforce- 
ment effectiveness  and  in  cooperation 
among  Federal,  state,  county  and  local 
agencies,  that  could  be  made  possible 
through  such  standardization. 

We  are  sure  that  Professor  Dant- 
schisch, as  a professional,  understands 
that  style  effectiveness  is  a matter  of 
suitability.  Does  he  seriously  believe  that 
accountants  and  physicians  have  been 
moving  steadily  backward  in  their  pro- 
fessions because  their  reports  normally 
omit  flowing  prose?  Their  reports,  finan- 
cial statements,  etc.,  meet  their  profes- 
sional purposes.  They  are  "suitable.” 
Should  the  law  enforcement  officer  be 
shielded  from  a suitable  reporting 
method?  Police  reports  must  be 


thorough,  accurate  and  objective,  and 
must  be  written  in  a manner  that  defies 
language-based  attacks  from  defense  at- 
torneys. As  the  professor  has  clearly 
demonstrated  in  his  letter,  traditional 
narrative  is  unsuitable  for  meeting  these 
goals.  The  following  illustrates: 

l .'  The  diagnosis  of  Wilson  and  Hayes 
in  their  article.  . . ."  A defense  attorney 
might  ask.  "Who  is  being  diagnosed?" 

2. "These  managers  who  still  see  the 
heart  of  policing  throbbing  from  the  end 
of  a nightstick  or  the  soul  shining  from 
dome  lights  in  a high-speed  chase,  and 
fail  to  recognize  the  cerebral  nature  of 
modem  policing,  should  look  again.  Who 
are  "These  managers"?  If  the  Professor 
is  referring  to  the  authors,  his  statement 
may  be  libelous.  Certainly,  it  is  false  and 
assumes  facts  not  in  evidence.  We  know 
of  no  other  managers  who  subscribe  to 
this  view  of  law  enforcement  and,  if  the 
Professor  does,  he  should  have  the  com- 
mitment to  report  them,  so  that  they  may 
be  removed  from  the  profession.  His 
statement  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
issue  of  writing  skills  and  is,  at  best, 
tangential.  Imagine,  if  you  can.  a police 
officer  making  a similarly  stereotypical 
statement  about  a citizen  in  a police  case 
report.  Is  this  the  professional  plateau  to 
which  the  Professor  would  have  law  en- 
forcement aspire? 

Professor  Dantschisch  has  also  asked 
the  question,  "Since  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  supervisors,  managers,  and 
administrators  are  promoted  from 
within,  are  we  to  assume  that  these  other- 
wise deficient  ‘writers'  will  blossom  into 
authors  upon  receiving  their  stripes. 
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bars,  and  oak  leafs?" 

Law  enforcement  does  not  require  the 
blossoming  of  "authors"  at  any  level. 
Again,  style  is  a function  of  suitability. 
Just  as  case  reporting  requires  a specific 
style,  so  does  management.  As  to  sudden 
blossoming,  the  Professor  has  ignored  a 
fundamental  responsibility  of  super- 
visors and  managers  in  all  professional 
organizations,  including  law  enforce- 
ment. This  responsibility  is  to  provide 
training  and  opportunities  for  con- 
tinuous development.  Use  of  an  outline 
reporting  system  meets  the  police 
officer's  case  reporting  needs  and  the 
needs  of  his  reading  public,  i.e.  the  vic- 
tim, judge,  prosecutor,  supervisor,  crime 
analyst,  manager,  etc.  Additionally,  as 
the  Professor  must  know,  use  of  an 
outline  provides  a foundation  for  the 
development  of  generic  writing  skills. 
With  appropriate  assistance  from  super- 
visors, managers  and  the  educational 
community,  management  writing  skills 
can  be  built  incrementally  from  this  foun- 
dation. 

The  Professor's  letter  implies  that  the 
authors  have  focused  on  police  as  the 
single  segment  of  society  affected  by  "il- 
literacy, functional  and  otherwise.  ..." 
We  suggest  that  he  read  our  article  a sec- 
ond time. 

We  are  discouraged  by  the  implication 
from  a college  profesor  that  ".  . .ten 
hours  on  writing  skills.  . ."  or  "en- 
couragement and  incentives  to  all 
members  of  a department  to  take  writing 
and  English  courses"  can  make  the  dif- 
ference in  police  reporting.  How  could 
law  enforcement  managers  have  over- 


looked such  a simple  solution?  This 
presumes  a callous  disregard  for  the 
development  of  human  resources  and 
condescends  to  all  police  managers.  I f the 
Professor  can  produce  such  skills  within 
ten  hours,  he  is  deserving  of  our  deepest 
admiration,  and  should  quickly  develop  a 
large  following  from  both  the  academic 
world  and  the  leadership  of  all  profes- 
sions. particularly  since  reporting  and 
writing  skills  are  not  the  same. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  we  wish 
to  thank  the  Professor;  first,  for  il- 
lustrating the  vulnerability  of  traditional 
narrative,  and  second,  for  admitting  that 
the  authors  have  developed  a cure. 
Whatever  he  thinks  of  this  cure  is  im- 
material, when  one  considers  the  tradi- 
tional alternative  of  continued  pro- 
crastination and  abstract  discussion. 
This  alternative  may  feed  egos,  but  does 
little  to  advance  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession or  to  assist  the  street  officer,  who 
must  defend  against  the  discrediting  and 
embarrassing  language-based  attacks  of 
defense  attorneys  and  suffer  the 
resulting  loss  of  confidence  from  citizens 
who  watch  criminals  set  free  through  the 
use  of  such  strategies. 

JOHN  B.  WILSON 
SEAN  P.  HAYES 
Miami,  Florida 

• 

(Editor's  Note:  Readers  seeking  addi- 
tional information  about  the 
"Competence-Based  Approach  to  Report 
Writing"  are  asked  to  contact  the  C.O.T. 
Corporation,  311  N.E.  164th  Street, 
Miami,  FL  33162.  Please  enclose  check  or 
money  order  for  $10  to  cover  printing  and 
mailing  costs.) 


Public  Forum:  The  Warren  Court’s 
over-reaction  in  imposing  the  Miranda  rule 
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cuit  court  of  appeals  had  held  for  many 
years  that  no  such  warnings  were  con- 
stitutionally required?  They  were  the 
product  of  the  Warren  Court's  pursuit  of 
its  egalitarian  philosophy. 

Toward  that  objective  the  basic  con- 
sideration was  this:  the  rich,  the 
educated,  the  intelligent  suspect  very 
probably  knows  from  the  outset  that  he 
has  the  privilege  of  silence,  whereas  the 
poor,  the  uneducated,  or  the  unintelligent 
suspect  is  unaware  of  that  privilege.  Con- 
sequently, all  persons  in  custody  or 
otherwise  deprived  of  their  freedom  must 
receive  the  warnings  prescribed  in 
Miranda. 

As  commendable  as  is  much  of  what 
the  Warren  Court  attempted  or  ac- 
complished with  its  egalitarian 
philosophy  toward  social  inequalities 
emanating  from  a disregard  of  clearly, ap- 
plicable constitutional  provisions,  the 
same  philosophy  does  not  lend  itself  to 
the  field  of  criminal  investigation.  At- 
tempts to  equalize  humanity  are  more 
appropriate  within  other  governmental 


processes  than  those  involved  in  the 
detection  of  criminal  offenders.  The  time 
to  show  compassion  because  of  a criminal 
suspect's  unfortunate  background  is 
after  a determination  of  whether  or  not  he 
committed  the  offense,  not  before. 

The  Supreme  Court,  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, ought  to  overrule  Miranda,  or 
else  uphold  the  validity  of  the  test  of  con- 
fession admissibility  enacted  by  Con- 
gress shortly  after  Miranda  as  part  of  the 
1968  Omnibus  Crime  Bill.  That  test  pro- 
vides that  a confession  "shall  be  admissi- 
ble in  evidence  if  it  is  voluntarily  given," 
and  that  the  failure  to  give  any  of  the 
warnings  would  not  categorically  outlaw 
a confession.  That  fact  could  only  be  con- 
sidered by  a court  or  jury  in  determining 
voluntariness. 

(The  author  is  John  Henry  Wigmore 
Professor  of  Law  Emeritus  at  North- 
western University,  and  a founder  and 
past  president  of  Americans  for  Effective 
Law  Enforcement.  This  article  is  an 
abstract  of  a piece  that  appeared  in  the 
July  1982  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology .) 


East  meets  West  in  1984  police  tour 


The  Administration  of  Justice  Depart- 
ment at  West  Valley  College  in  California 
has  announced  plans  for  a Law  Enforce- 
ment Tour  of  Japan  during  the  summer 
of  1984. 

According  to  college  official  Laura  Lor- 
man.  police  officers,  instructors  and 
students  will  visit  a variety  of  criminal 
justice  installations  in  such  cities  as 
Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Hiroshima  and  Osaka. 


"We'll  also  be  visiting  some  of  the  ma- 
jor martial  arts  academies  where  you'll  • 
have  the  opportunity  to  practice,"  Lor- 
man  said. 

For  further  information,  send  name, 
address  and  telephone  number  to:  Laura 
Lorman,  West  Valley  College,  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  Department, 
14000  Fruitvale  Ave.,  Saratoga,  CA 
95070. 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  defining 
due  process  for  prison  inmates 
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would  undermine  the  objective  of 
generating  positive  behavior  in  youths 
sentenced  to  probation  under  the  YCA. 
In  concluding  the  opinion,  Justice  Mar- 
shall wrote  that  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  clear  wording  of  §5021  of  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act  and  the  Congres- 
sional intent  in  passing  the  Act,  the  trial 
court  acted  properly  in  imposing 
sentence  under  the  recidivist  provision  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  statute.  (Tuten 
v.  United  States,  No.  81-6756.  decision  an- 
nounced March  30,  1983.) 

Prisoner's  “Liberty  Interest" 

In  a 6-to-3  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
announced  that  under  state  regulations, 
a Pennsylvania  prisoner  had  acquired  "a 
protected  liberty  interest  in  remaining  in 
the  general  prison  population"  at  the 
time  he  had  been  transferred  to  ad- 
ministrative segregation.  The  Court  fur- 
ther found,  however,  that  in  this  case  the 
prisoner  had  been  afforded  due  process  of 
law  before  he  was  transferred  out  of  the 
general  inmate  population. 

The  present  case  arose  on  the  evening 
of  December  3,  1978  at  the  state  peniten- 
tiary at  Huntington.  Early  that  evening 
a prisoner  assaulted  two  guards,  Later 
that  night  a riot  broke  out  when  a group 
of  prisoners  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
seize  the  control  center  of  the  facility. 

Within  several  hours  after  the  riot  was 
quelled,  the  prisoner-respondent  in  this 
case  was  removed  from  his  cell  and  ques- 
tioned by  the  state  police.  Following  the 
questioning  he  was  placed  in  restrictive 
confinement,  separated  from  the  general 
inmate  population. 

The  next  day  the  prisoner  was  given  a 
Misconduct  Report  charging  him  with 
"assaulting  officers  and  conspiracy  to 
disrupt  normal  institution  routine  by 
forcefully  taking  over  the  control 
center.”  Four  days  later,  a hearing  com- 
mittee composed  of  three  prison  officials 
was  unable  to  establish  guilt  for  the 
charged  offense  due  to  insufficient  infor- 
mation. That  committee  recommended, 
however,  that  the  prisoner  continue  to  be 
housed  separately  from  the  general 
population. 

On  December  11, 1978  the  prisoner  was 
charged  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania with  riot  and  assaulting  a cor- 
rections officer.  A preliminary  hearing  on 
those  charges  was  postponed,  "apparent- 
ly due  to  a lack  of  evidence." 

However,  on  January  19,  1979,  a sec- 
ond Misconduct  Report  on  the  prisoner 
was  filed,  charging  him  with  assaulting 
another  officer  during  the  December  3 
not.  On  January  22.  a hearing  committee 
found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  offense 
charged  in  the  second  Misconduct 
Report.  Although  the  first  charge  was 
dropped,  the  committee  ordered  that  for 
the  second  offense  he  should  be  confined 
to  disciplinary  segregation  for  a six- 
month  period  beginning  from  the  date  of 
the  riot.  Shortly  after  the  hearing,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
dropped  the  criminal  charges. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  prisoner 
brought  an  action  in  Federal  District 
Court  in  which  he  asserted  that  the 
prison  officials'  action  in  confining  him  to 
segregation  violated  his  due  process 
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rights.  The  District  Court  granted  a sum- 
mary motion,  made  on  behalf  of  the 
prison  officials,  which  determined  that 
there  v/as  no  issue  for  the  District  Court 
to  rule  on. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit reversed  that  decision,  ruling  that 
the  prisoner  "had  a protected  liberty  in- 
terest in  continuing  to  reside  in  the 
general  prison  population,  which  interest 
was  created  by  the  Pennsylvania  regula- 
tions governing  the  administration  of 
prisons." 

The  Supreme  Court  majority,  while 
agreeing  that  the  Pennsylvania  regula- 
tions had  created  a protected  liberty  in- 
terest, came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
prisoner's  .due  process  rights  affecting 
that  liberty  interest  had  not  been 
violated  in  this  case.  Writing  for  a majori- 
ty that  included  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Justices  White,  Powell  and  O'Connor, 
Justice  Rehniquist  wrote,  "Admini- 
strative segregation  is  the  sort  of  confine- 
ment that  inmates  should  reasonably  an- 
ticipate receiving  at  some  point  in  their 
incarceration." 

Recognizing  that  a primary  respon- 
sibility of  prison  officials  is  the  safety  of 
the  facility 's  guards  and  inmates,  the  ma- 
jority opinion  stressed  that  due  process 
requirements  have  to  be  evaluated 
against  that  backdrop.  Justice  Rehn- 
quist  suggested  that  due  process  would 
be  satisfied  where  the  prisoner  "merely" 
receives  "some  notice  of  the  charges 
against  him"  and  is  given  "an  opportuni- 
ty to  present  his  views  to  the  prison  of- 
ficial charged  with  deciding  whether  to 
transfer  him  to  administrative  segrega- 
tion." The  majority  opinion  went  on  to 
note  that  "ordinarily  a written  statement 
by  the  inmate  will  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, although  administrators  may  tind 

it  more  useful  to  permit  oral  presenta- 
tions in  cases  where  they  believe  a writ- 
ten statement  would  be  ineffective," 

Applying  this  test  to  the  facts  in  the 
present  case,  the  majority  of  the  Court 
determined  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Third  Circuit  acted  improperly  in 
reversing  the  District  Court.  While 
acknowledging  the  protected  liberty  in- 
terest of  Pennsylvania  prisoners,  the  ma- 
jority found  that  in  this  case  the  re- 
quirements of  due  process  had  been  met. 

Writing  separately  was  Justice 
Blackmun,  who  concurred  in  part  with 
the  majority  inasmuch  as  the  prisoner  in 
this  case  had  not  been  deprived  of  “an  in- 
terest independently  protected  by  the 
Due  Process  Clause."  However,  the 
Justice  also  joined  in  part  in  Justice 
Stevens'  dissent,  which  maintained  that 
the  procedure  that  led  to  the  prisoner  s 
being  confined  to  six  months  of  segrega- 
tion was  not  compatible  with  due  pro- 
cess. 

In  dissent.  Justices  Stevens.  Brennan 
and  Marshall  cited  the  landmark  case  of 
Wolff  v.  McDonnell , 418  U.S.  539  (1974), 
and  its  proposition  that  while  a 
prisoner's  "rights  may  be  diminished  by 
the  needs  and  exigencies  of  the  insititu- 
tional  environment,  a prisoner  is  not 
wholly  stripped  of  constitutional  protec- 
tions when  he  is  imprisoned  for  crime. 
There  is  no  iron  curtain  drawn  between 
the  Constitution  and  the  prisons  of  this 
country."  Writing  for  the  dissenters, 
Justice  Stevens  also  said  that  the  prac- 
tice of  administrative  segregation  should 
not  be  utilized  as  "a  pretext  for  indefinite 
confinement”  wheh  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  keeping  a prisoner  segregated 
from  the  rest  of  the  inmate  population. 
(Hewitt  v.  Helms,  No.  81-638,  decision  an- 
nounced February  22,  1983.) 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Sweeping  criminals  off  the  streets: 
the  mixed  results  of  Proposition  8 


Sweeping  new  anticrime  laws  don't  necessarily  get  all  criminals  off  the  streets  and 
behind  bars  for  long  terms.  That's  the  message  California's  citizens  are  gett  ing  follow- 
ing the  passage  last  June  of  Proposition  8.  a referendum  that  the  state's  voters  ap- 
proved by  a resounding  58  percent. 

Propositions,  sometimes  called  thb  "Victim's  Rights  Bill,"  amended  the  California 
state  constitution  and  performed  major  surgery  on  the  criminal  justice  system,  par- 
ticularly the  courts,  as  the  voters  made  it  plain  thby  wanted  more  convictions,  longer 
prison  terms  for  repeaters,  and  restitution  for  crime  victims. 

"The  results  of  Proposition  8 vary  from  county  to  county,"  observed  Steve  White, 
executive  director  of  the  California  District  Attorneys'  Association,  "and  it's  a little 
early  to  be  sure  about  its  effects."  But,  he  added,  "they  don't  appear  to  very  signifi- 
cant." The  district  attorneys'  association  is  now  surveying  judges,  prosecutors  and 
public  defenders  to  get  a clearer  picture  of  the  effects.  » uu 

White  said  that  statewide  there  seems  to  be  more  cases  going  to  trial  and  slightly 
stiffer  prison  sentences  being  meted  out.  because  one  of  Proposition  8's  provisions 
adds  five  years  to  a prison  term  for  a repeat  offender  convicted  of  murder,  rape,  rob- 
bery. burglary  or  other  specified  felonies.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  a handful  of 
defendants  have  taken  advantage  of  Proposition  8's  "truth  in  evidence"  provision  to 
win  acquittal  or  reduced  charges.  And,  because  the  new  law  bans  plea  bargaining  in 
county  superior  courts,  some  prosecutors  have  merely  moved  bargaining  down  into 
municipal  court.  So  Proposition  8 has  been  a mixed  blessing  from  the  standpoint  of 
judges  and  prosecutors. 

Its  provisions  include:  Allowing  admission  in  court  of  "all  relevant  evidence,”  even 
if  obtained  by  previously  illegal  means;  longer  prison  terms  for  repeat  offenders; 
eliminating  plea  bargaining  in  superior  court  for  major  felonies  and  drunk  driving; 
ordering  convicted  criminals  to  pay  restitution  to  their  victims;  giving  victims  the 
right  to  make  statements  at  sentencing  and  parole  hearings;  limiting  use  of  the  insani- 
ty defense;  allowing  judges  to  deny  bail  to  those  accused  of  major  felonies;  lowering 
from  21  to  18  the  age  at  which  convicted  persons  are  sent  to  prison  instead  of  to 
juvenile  facilities,  and  guaranteeing  students  the  right  to  "safe  schools." 

One  of  the  unanticipated  effects  of  this  overhauling  of  the  rules  for  criminal  justice 
has  been  the  use  by  defendants  of  the  "truth  in  evidence”  provision,  which  eliminated 
the  exclusionary  rule  governing  valid  evidence.  A few  defendants  have  been  acquitted 
or  have  pleaded  guilty  to  lesser  charges  after  evidence  that  would  previously  have 
been  excluded  was  introduced  on  their  behalf.  "It's  a continuing  problem."  White 
said,  "but  it's  relatively  minor." 

In  one  case,  for  example,  the  defense  was  able  to  useThe  results  oi  a v««v 

to  show  that  the  defendant,  who  faced  a charge  of  attempted  murder,  did  not  know 
that  the  house  into  which  he  fired  a 12-gauge  shotgun  was  occupied.  Before  Proposi 
tion  8's  passage,  lie-detector  test  results  were  not  accepted  in  the  state's  courts,  but 
the  defense  satisfied  the  judge  that  the  test  was  "relevant"  under  the  new  rules.  So 
the  defendant  was  able  to  plead  guilty  to  firing  into  an  unoccupied  dwelling,  which 
carries  a maximum  of  five  years  in  prison,  instead  of  attempted  murder,  for  which  the 
term  is  20  years.  Legislation  to  again  bar  polygraph  tests  as  evidence  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  this  year,  White  said. 

Defense  lawyers  have  also  used  truth-in-evidence  guidelines  to  question  rape  vic- 
tims about  their  previous  sexual  activity  (inadmissible  before  Proposition  8),  and  in  at 
least  one  such  case,  the  defendant  was  acquitted.  In  another  rape  case,  the  defense 
convinced  the  judge  that  the  victim  should  be  examined  by  a defense  psychiatrist 
because  she  seemed  to  be  "emotionally  unstable  during  a preliminary  hearing. 

Plea  bargaining  was  one  of  the  prime  targets  of  proponents  of  Proposition  8,  but  in 
some  counties  the  practice  has  continued  in  the  lower  courts.  I n other  counties,  where 
the  D A.  has  ruled  out  plea  bargaining  in  any  court,  there  has  been  a substantial  in- 
crease in  the  caseloads  of  the  superior  courts. 

White  said  that  some  district  attorneys  have  been  applying  Proposition  8 ag- 
gressively, while  others  have  been  cautious  for  fear  that  convictions  could  be  over- 
turned later  if  some  of  the  provisions  are  found  to  be  unconstitutional  Lust 
September,  the  California  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  manner  in  which  Proposition 
8 was  passed  was  constitutional,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  called  upon  to  hear  challenges 
to  specific  provisions.  For  that  reason,  some  D.  A.'s  are  moving  slowly. 

There  are  some  indications  of  a slowdown  in  the  crime  rate.  White  said,  citing  a drop 
of  25  percent  in  murders  and  rapes  in  San  Diego  County.  Meanwhile,  the  population  of 
California’s  prisons  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  135  per  week.  It  may  be.  therefore,  that 
Proposition  8 is  having  an  effect  statewide  in  cracking  down  on  criminals.  However, 
on  that  question  the  jury  is  still  out. 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office  at  661  Colonial  Blud. 
Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  Twp..  NJ  07675.) 
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SIOOO 
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Administrative  investigator 

S12  00 
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SI?  00 
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Border  Patrol  inspector 
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SI  0 00 
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Sto  00 

C 1700 

Campus  Security  Officer  n 

S10  00 
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Campus  Security  Office'  Trainee 

SB  00 

C 1701 

Campus  Security  Specialist 

S10  00 
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Capital  Police  Officer 

SB  00 

C 121 

Captain  Police  Department 

SI?  00 

C 2423 

Chiet  Compliance  investigator 

S10  00 

C 1173 

Chief  Deputy  Shetilt 

S10  00 

C 2120 

Chief  institution  Salety  Ollicer 

S10  00 

C 1401 

Chief  investigator 

SI  0 00 

C 2148 

Chief  ol  Police 

SI  2 00 
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Chief  ot  Stall 

SI  2 00 

C 1101 

Chit ! Police  Surgeon 

SI  7 95 

C 1593 

Chief  Probation  Ollicer 

S12  00 

C 1182 

Chiel  Process  Server 

S10  00 

C 1185 

Chiel  Security  Ollicer 

S10  00 

C 1591 

Chiel  Special  Investigator 

S12  00 

C 1203 

Commissioner  of  Correction 

SI?  00 

C 1200 

Commissioner  of  Police 

S12  00 

C2421 

Compliance  Investigator 

Sto  00 

C 17  67 
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Coordinator  ol  Drug  Abuse  education  Program 

CofivcVton  Cip'Ait' 

S 10  00 
S\0  00 

C 956a 

Correction  Hospital  Otlicer  (Men) 

$8  00 

C 956b 

Correction  Hospital  Ollicer  (Women) 

S8  00 

C 166 

Correction  lieutenant 

$10  00 

C 1219 

Correction  Matron 

S8  00 

C 167 

Correction  Ollicer  (Men) 

S8  00 

C 168 

Correction  Ollicer  (Women) 

SB  00 

C 957 

Correction  Ollicer  Trainee 

S8  00 

C 169 

Correction  Sergeant 

SI  0 00 

C 958a 

Correction  Youth  Camp  Ollicer  (Men) 

S8  00 

C 958b 

Correction  Youth  Camp  Ollicer  (Women) 

S8  00 

0 959 

Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 

SI?  00 

C 966 

Court  Ollicer 

S8  00 

C 1229 

Criminal  Investigator 

StO  00 

C 969 

Criminal  law  Investigator 

S8  00 

C 177 

Customs  Inspector 

SB  00 

C 1611 

Customs  Security  Ollicer  (Sky  Marshal) 

S8  00 

01239 

Deputy  Chief  Marshal 

S10  00 

01245 

Deputy  Medical  Examiner 

S14  00 

02263 

Deputy  Probation  Director 

SI  0 00 

C 1900 

Deputy  Probation  Director  1 V 

SI?  00 

C 204 

Deputy  Sherill 

S8  00 

01763 

Deputy  Superintendent  ol  Women  s Prisons 

St?  00 

C 1620 

Deputy  United  Slates  Marshal 

$8  00 

C 1762 

Depuly  Warden 

S10  00 

C 1247 

Detective  Investigator 

S10  00 

C 2444 

Director  ol  Security 

S10  00 

C 1877 

Director  ol  Trallic  Control 

S10  00 

C 2325 

Director  ol  Youth  Bureau 

S10  00 
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Drug  Abuse  Education  Group  leader 

$10  00 

C 1597 

Orug  Abuse  Educator 

SI?  00 

C 1260 

Orug  Abuse  Group  Worker 

SB  00 

C 1261 

Orug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide 

seoo 

01405 

Orug  Abuse  Technician 

SB  00 

01406 

Orug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee 

S8  00 

C 2428 

Environmental  Conservation  Ollicer 

Sto  00 

0 251 

Federal  Guard 

SB  00 

C 1612 

Federal  Protective  Ollicer 

$8  00 

01285 

Field  Investigator 

SB  00 

C 255 

Fingerprint  Technician 

SI  0 00 

C 286 

Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 

S8  00 

C 281 

Forest  Ranger 

SB  00 

0 201 2 

Game  Warden 

$0  00 

C 304 

Guard  Patrolman 

S8  00 

C 348 

Head  Process  Server 

S10  00 

0349 

Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide 

SIOOO 

C 353 

Hospital  Security  Otlicer 

S8  00 

033? 

Housing  Captain 

SI?  00 

C 338 

Housing  Guard 

$8  00 

0340 

Housing  lieutenant 

S10  00 

C 342 

Housing  Patrolman 

SB  00 

0344 

Housing  Sergeant 

$10  00 

C 361 

Identilicalion  Clerk 

$8  00 

C 2397 

Protection  Agent 

58  00 

C 1986 

Identification  Ollicer 

$8  00 

:665 

Ranger,  U S Park  Service 

SB  00 

C 2294 

Identification  Specialist 

S8  00 

J 1921 

Safety  Coordinator 

S10  00 

C 36? 

Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 

S8  00 

C 1459 

Salety  Security  Ollicer 

S8  00 

C 364 

Inspector 

$10  00 

C 702 

School  Crossing  Guard 

58  00 

C 370 

institution  Salety  Ollicer 

SB  00 

C 1923 

School  Guard 

SB  00 

C 376 

Internal  Revenue  Agent 

S10  00 

C 1999 

Security  Guard 

58  00 

C 377 

Investigator 

$8  00 

C 1467 

Security  Ollicer 

58  00 

C 378 

Investigator  Inspector 

SB  00 

C 2211 

Security  Police  Ollicer  (USPS) 

58  00 

C 406 

Jail  Guard 

S8  00 

C 1810 

Senior  Addiction  Specialist 

510  00 

C 1329 

Jail  Matron 

S8  00 

C 2625 

Senior  Bay  Constable 

510  00 

C 1331 

Jail  Training  Supervisor 

SI  0 00 

C 2529 

Senior  Building  Guard 

510  00 

C 1332 

Jailer  Clerk 

S8  00 

C 2265 

Senior  Campus  Security  Ollicer 

510  00 

C 449 

license  Investigator 

S8  00 

C 2070 

Senior  Capital  Police  Ollicer 

SIOOO 

C 2206 

License  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking) 

S10  00 

C 2422 

Senior  Compliance  Investigator 

SI  0 00 

C 442 

Lieutenant.  Police  Department 

S10  00 

C 710 

Senior  Court  Ollicer 

$12  00 

C 486 

Medical  Examiner 

SI  4 00 

C 1665 

Senior  Depuly  Shenlf 

510  00 

C 488 

Medical  Ollicer 

S14  00 

C 2038 

Senior  Detective  Investigator 

SIOOO 

C 489 

Medical  Ollicer  (Departmental) 

SI  4 00 

C 2520 

Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 

SI  2 00 

C 498 

Meter  Maid 

S8  00 

C 2073 

Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 

Si  0 00 

C 2503 

Narcotics  Education  Assistant 

S10  00 

C 1987 

Senior  Identification  Ollicer 

SIOOO 

C 1600 

Narcotics  Investigator 

S10  00 

C 2512 

Senior  Identilicalion  Specialist 

SIOOO 

C 1370 

Narcotics  Security  Assistant 

SI  0 00 

02119 

Senior  Institution  Salety  Ollicer 

SIOOO 

C 2245 

Paralegal  Aide 

seoo 

C 1010 

Senior  Investigator 

SIOOO 

C 1688 

Park  Patrolman 

S8  00 

C 2531 

Senior  Narcotics  investigator 

SI  2 00 

C 572 

Parking  Enforcement  Agent 

SB  00 

0793 

Senior  Parking  Enlorcement  Agent 

SI  0 00 

C 1063 

Parking  Meter  Attendant 

S8  00 

C 2466 

Senior  Parole  Ollicer 

SIOOO 

C 573 

Parking  Meter  Collector 

S8  00 

C 1020 

Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 

S10  00 

C 575 

Patrolman.  Examinations  All  States 

S8  00 

C 1594 

Senior  Probation  Officer 

S10  00 

C 576 

Patrolman,  Police  Department 

S8  00 

C 2298 

Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

S8  00 

C 192? 

Patrolman  Policewoman 

S8  00 

C 1998 

Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

SI?  00 

C 640 

Police  Admmstrative  Aide 

S10  00 

C 2449 

Senior  Security  Ollicer 

S10  00 

C 594 

Police  Cadet 

S8  00 

C 1589 

Senior  Special  Investigator 

SI  0 00 

C 639 

Police  Clerk 

S8  00 

0725 

Senior  Special  Ollicer 

S10  00 

C 1947 

Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator 

S10  00 

0 732 

Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority 

S10  00 

C 2256 

Police  Dispatcher 

S8  00 

0 733 

Sergeant  Police  Department 

S10  00 

C 1 383 

Police  Inspector 

SI?  00 

C 794 

Shenfl 

siooo 

C 1939 

Police  Ollicer 

SB  00 

C 1060 
C 748 

Special  Aoent  FBI 

QriftriAl  InveMiaatmn*;  Insoprlof 

S1000 

S8.00 

C 1755 

Pohce  QHtcoi  AoqoIqx  PoUco  Oupl  (L  APD) 

Police  Ollicer.  Nassau  County  Police  Dept  (NCPO) 

sto  00 

S10  00 

C 1588 

Oircu  mi  ihvi.  iiignnui1,'  nivpClwi 

Special  Investigator 

S8  00 

C 1739 

Police  Ollicer,  New  York  Police  Dept  (NYPD) 

S10  00 

C 749 

Special  Ollicer 

S8  00 

C 1741 

Police  Ollicer  Sullok  County  Police  Dept  (SCPO) 

S10  00 

C 169? 

State  Policewoman 

$8  00 

C-595 

Police  Patrolman 

S8  00 

C 757 

State  Trooper 

$8  00 

C 596 

Police  Surgeon 

SI  4 00 

C 1744 

Superintendent  ol  Women  s Prisons 

SI?  00 

C 597 

Police  Trainee 

S8  00 

C 1703 

Supervising  Campus  Security  Ollicer 

S10  00 

C 598 

Policewoman 

S8  00 

C 1503 

Supervising  Court  Ollicer 

S10  00 

C 602 

Postal  inspector  (USPS) 

SB  00 

C 1666 

Supervising  Oeputy  Sherill 

SIOOO 

C 1386 

Principal  Addiction  Specialist 

sto  00 

'1667 

Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 

SIOOO 

C 1791 

Principal  Investigator 

Si?  00 

3 2513 

Supervising  identdicationSpecialist 

S10  00 

C 1427 

Principal  Probation  Officer 

Si  0.00 

C 2106 

Supervising  Investigator 

S10  00 

C 2259 

Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

SI  2 00  J 

02143 

Supervising  Parking  Enlorcement  Agent 

SIOOO 

C 618 

Prison  Guard 

SB  00 

C 782 

Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collection 

SIOOO 

C 2462 

Private  Investigator 

S10  00 

02299 

Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

S10  00 

C 2577 

Probation  Assistant 

SB  00 

C 2205 

Supervising  Security  Officer 

SIOOO 

C 1981 

Probation  Counselor 

Si  0 00 

01766 

Supervising  Special  Ollicer 

Si 0 00 

C 980 

Probation  Consultant 

S10  00 

01750 

Traffic  Control  Agent 

S8  00 

C 2266 

Probation  Director 

Si 0 00 

C 812 

Trallic  Control  Inspector 

S8  00 

02407 

Trallic  Enlorcement  Agent 

S8  00 

C 1428 

Probation  Employment  Ollicer 

510  00 

C 1689 

Trallic  and  Park  Ollicer 

S8  00 

C 901 

Probation  Investigator 

S8  00 

C 1522 

Traffic  Technician 

S8  00 

C 619 

Probation  Ollicer 

S8  00 

02335 

Traffic  Technician  1 

S6  00 

C 1429 

Probation  Ollicer  Trainee 

SB  00 

C 2336 

Traffic  Technician  II 

SIOOO 

C 2262 

Probation  Supervisor 

S10  00 

C 1887 

Trallic  Technician  III 

S10  00 

C 2577 

Probation  Assistant 

SB  00 

C 819 

Transit  Captain 

SI?  00 

C 1981 

Probation  Counselor 

S10  00 

C 820 

Transit  Lieutenant 

Si 0 00 

C 980 

Probation  Consultant 

SI  0 00 

0821 

Transit  Patrolman 

58  00 

C 2266 

Probation  Director 

51000 

C 822 

Transit  Sergeant  * 

510  00 

C 1428 

Probation  Employment  Ollicer 

SIOOO 

0823 

T reasury  Enlorcement  Agent 

SIOOO 

C 981 

Probation  Investigator 

58  00 

0852 

Umlormed  Court  Ollicer 

58  00 

C 619 

Probation  Ollicer 

S8  00 

01989 

United  States  Park  Police  Officer 

56  00 

C 1429 

Probation  Ollicer  Trainee 

S6  00 

01995 

Urban  Park  Ollicer 

S8  00 

C 2262 

Probation  Supervisor 

510  00 

02541 

Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant 

510  00 

C 1828 

Probation  Supervisor  1 

510  00 

0894 

Warden 

SI  2 00 

C 1829 

Probation  Supervisor  II 

510  00 

0891 

Watchman 

58  00 

C 620 

Process  Server 

S6  00 

College  Proficiency  Examination  Series  (CPEP) 

C 2315 

Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

SB  00 

CPEP29 

Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice 

$9  95 

C 1997 

Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

510.00 

CPEP30 

Criminal  Investigation 

59  95 

Enclose  a check  or  money  order  plus  $1  00  for  postage  and  handling  on  the  first  book,  and  $ 50  tor  each  additional  book  (on  the  same  order). 
Special  Handling:  $1.00  additional  per  order.  Send  to:  LEN  Book  Dept.,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York  City,  NY  10019 

Name Address  


Ci,y State/Zip • 

Book(s)  Desired 

(Attach  separate  sheet  with  book  titles  if  additional  selections  are  desired.) 
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JUNE 

1-2.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Lima.  Ohio.  Fee: 
S60. 

1-3.  Post  Shooting  Trauma  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  S & W Academy.  To  be 
held  in  Springfield.  Mass.  Fee:  8300 
1-3  Bicycle  Planning  and  Facilities 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  8275. 

3.  1 1 th  Annual  In-Service  Training  Con- 
ference. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Bomb  Technicians  ond  In- 
vestigators. Fee:  8125  members.  8165  non- 
members. 

3.  Maximizing  the  Use  of  Taped  Evidence 
Seminar.  Presented  by  Forensic  Com- 
munication Associates.  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  D C Fee:  S195. 

6-7.  Drug  Raid  Planning  & Execution 


Course.  Presented  by  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council. 

6-10.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee 
$295. 

6-10.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  the 
Police  Manager.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee  8395 

6-17.  Traffic  Engineering  Technical 
Assistants  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  8600. 

9.  Stress  Awareness  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council. 

13-14.  The  Police  Response  to  Hostage 
Situations  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Fee:  8250. 
13-15.  Arrest  Techniques  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Koga  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Greeley.  Co,  • 


13-17.  Advanced  Training  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  Fee:  8300. 

13-17  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Course.  Conducted  by  ANACAPA 
Sciences.  Inc.  Sponsored  by  Ohio  Peace  Of- 
ficers' Training  Academy  To  be  held  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Fee:  8395, 

15- 17  Supervisor  of  Security  Personnel 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

16- 17.  Robbery  Investigation  Seminar 
Hosted  by  the  Wilmington  Department  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington.  Del,  Fee: 
8195. 

17.  Maximizing  the  Use  of  Taped  Evidence 
(What  You  Can  and  Cannot  Do)  Seminar 

Presented  by  Forensic  Communications 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  New  York  City. 
Fee:  8195. 

18-19.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Pesentcd 


Directory  of  Training  Sources 


Academy  of  Security  Educators  and 
Trainers  Inc.,  Community  College  of 
| Baltimore.  Room  315,  Lombard  St.  at 
« Market  PI.,  Baltimore.  MD  21202 
Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment Inc.,  501  Grandview  Dr.  #209,  So. 
f San  Francisco,  CA  94080.  Tel:  (415) 
5 877-0731 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc..  Law  En- 
! forcement  Programs.  Drawer  Q.  Santa 
J Barbara,  CA  93102 

Associated  Public  Safety  Communica- 
tions Officers  Inc.,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  S-159  Human 
' Development  Bldg.,  University  Park, 
j PA  16802 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite 
! 1 607 , N orthbrook.  I L 60062 

California  Gang  Investigators  Assn., 
P.O.  Box  54182,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
| 90054.  Tel:  (213)  847-8687. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  Sam  Houston 
State  University,  Huntsville.  TX 
j 77341. 

Criminul  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center/Criminal  Justice  Coor- 
dinating Council,  946  S.  Detroit, 

! Toledo,  OH  43614 

Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Col- 
| lins,  CO  80522 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
j P.O.  Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg.  FL 
33733 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  Tyler 
j Bldg.,  University  of  Southern  Caiifor- 
j nia,  3601  S.  Flower  St..  Los  Angeles, 

I CA  90089.  Tel.:  (2131 743-2497 

Florida  Law  Enforcement 
Academy/Organized  Crime  Institute, 
400  W Robinson  St.,  Suite  201,  Orlan- 
j do.  FL  32801 

Forensic  Communication  Associates, 
i P.O.  Box  12323,  University  Station, 

| Gainesville.  FL  32604. 
j Forensic  Mental  Health  Associates,  3 
Ireland  fW,  NewtAvm  Center)  MA 
02159.  Tel  : (6171  332-0228 
Georgia  Police  Academy,  959  E.  Con- 
federate Ave.,  P.O  Box  1456,  Atlanta, 
GA  303TT, Tel.  1474^56-6105 

Humber  College  of  Applied  Arts,205 
Humber  College  Blvd.,  Ontario. 
Canada  M9W5L7.  Tel.:  (416)  675-3111 
ext.  394 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St,  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jackson- 
ville. FL  32216 


Institute  on  Drugs,  Crime  and  Justice, 
The  American  University,  Washington, 
DC  20016.  Tel.:  (202)  686-2405 
International  Assn,  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
13  Firstfield  Rd.,  Gaithersburg,  MD 
20878.  Tel.:  (8001  638-4085. 

International  Assn,  of  Auto  Theft  In- 
vestigators, Executive  Offices,  12416 
Feldon  St..  Wheaton.  MD  20906.  Tel.: 
1301)  946-4114 

International  Aann.  t»f  bomb  Twhnl- 

cians  und  Investigators.  Po.O  Box 
6609,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80904. 
International  Juvenile  Officers  Assn. 
Inc..  P.O.  Box  29952,  St.  Louis.  MO 
63129.  Tel.:  (314)894-7663. 

International  Assn,  of  Campus  Law  En- 
forcement Administrators,  James  L. 
McGovern,  Executive  Director,  P.O. 
Box  98127,  Atlanta.  GA  30359 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10019  Tel.:  (212) 
247-1600 

Koga  Institute,  2210  Wilshire  Blvd., 
Santa  Monica.  CA  90403  TeL:  1213) 
373-3343. 

Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council,  1 Ashburton  PI.,  Room 
1310,  Boston.  M A 02108 
National  Assn,  of  Blacks  in  Criminal 
Justice.  1983  National  Conference 
Committee,  P.O.  Box  1117,  Atlanta, 
GA  30301.  Tel.:  (404)  758-2201 

National  Assn,  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Los 
Angeles  Lodge  8.  Box  27185,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90027-0185 
National  Association  of  Fire  In- 
vestigators, 53  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago,  IL  60604 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
University  of  Louisville.  Louisville.  KY 
40292  Tel..  (502)  588-6987 
National  Safety  Council.  444  No. 
i Miohlgan  Ave., Chicago,  IL6061I.  Tel.. 
(312)527-4800  ext  238 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council, 
Rm  718,  805  15th  St.  N W . 
Washington.  DC  20006.  Tel.:  (202) 
393-7141 

National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph 
Science,  200  W 57th  St.,  Suite  1400, 
New  York.  NY  10019 
National  Youth  Work  Alliance,  1346 
Connecticut  Ave  N.W..  Suite  508, 
Washington.  DC  20036.  Tel.:  (202) 
785-0764 


New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  Babson  College. 
Drawer  E,  Babson  Park,  MA  02157 

New  Jersey  State  Assn,  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  148  N.  Main  St.,  Hightslown, 
NJ  08520 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-159 
Human  Development  Bldg  , University 
Park,  PA  16802 

St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Police  Dept., 

Planning  and  UtYtloprocnl  Division, 

1200  Clark  Ave..  Room  304-F,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63103.  Tel.:  (314)  444-5647 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  1909 
K St.  N.W.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  DC 
20006 

Police  International  Ltd.,  P.O  Box  220, 
Oakton,  VA  22124 

Police  Officers  Training  Service, 
Soundview  Avenue.  Box  667,  Southold. 
NY  11971.  Tel.:  (516)  765-5472 
Port  of  Seattle  Police  Dept.,  P.O.  Box 
68727,  Seattle.  WA  98188.  Tel.:  (2061 
433-5400 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines.  Route  Two.  Box 
342,  Winchester,  VA  22601.  Tel.:  1703) 
662-728 8 

Ro6s  Engineering  Associates,  7906 
Hope  Valley  Court,  Adamstown.  MD 
21710 

Southern  Police  Institute,  University 
-of  Louisville.  Louisville,  KY  40292. 
Tel.:  (502)  688-6561. 

Southeast  Florida  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice,  1 1380  N.W.  27  Ave.,  Miami,  FL 
33167,  Tel..  (305)  685-4605,  James  D 
Stinchcomb,  Director 

Southeastern  Ohio  Regional  Crime 
Laboratory  Hocking  Technical  College 
Nelsonville.  OH  45764,  Tel.:  (614) 
753-3591. 

Southwestern  Legal  Foundation,  P O 
Box  707,  Richardson.  TX  75080 
SAW  Academy,  2100  Roosevelt  . 
Avenue,  Springfield.  MA  01101.  Tel. 
(4131  781-8300  ext.  256 
Traffic  Institute,  555Clark  Street,  P.O 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 
University  of  Delaware,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  Tel.:  (302)738-8155 

U.S.  Journal,  2119-A  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Hollywood.  FL  33020.  Tel.:  (3061 
920-9433. 

Yoaemite  Community  College  District, 
P.O.  Box  4066,  Modesto.  CA  95352 


by  Calibre  Press,  To  l*  held  in  Cheyenne, 
Wy.  Fee:  860 

19- 23,  Vehicular  Homicide  DU  I Con- 
ference. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
To  be  hold  in  Chicago,  111.  Fee  8300 

20- 21.  Personal  Performance  Appruisnl 
Seminar  Conducted  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Fee:  8195, 

20-23.  The  Seventh  National  Youth 
Workers  Conference.  Sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Work  Allionce.  To  be  held  in 
Chicago,  III. 

20-23,  Developing  Police  Computer 
Capabilities  Course.  Presented  by  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Houston.  Tex  Tuition:  8375 
members.  8425  non-members 

20-24.  Management  of  Narcotic  Units 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Opera- 
tions and  Research,  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  To  be  held  in  Son 
Antonio.  Tex  Tuition:  8375  members,  8425 
non-members. 

20-24.  Investigation  of  Sex  Crimes  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  I nstitute 
To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky  Fee:  8300. 

20- July  I . Computer  Technology  in  Law  En- 
forcement Seminar.  Presented  hy  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  8650 

23.  Police  Civil  Liability  Course  Presented 
by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council. 

26-29.  The  1983  Annual  Conference  of  the 
International  Juvenile  Officer*'  Associa- 
tion Inc.  To  be  held  in  Appleton.  Wise. 

26- July  1.  The  25th  Anniversary  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Association  of 
Campus  Law  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministrators. To  be  held  in  Washington. 
D.C.  Hosted  by  James  L.  McGovern,  Ex- 
ecutive Director 

27- 30.  Terrorist  Tactics  and  Technology 
Course.  Presented  by  Police  International. 
Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Washington,  DC. 

27-Septcmber  2.  The  School  of  Police  Staff 
and  Command.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  81600 

29.  National  Crime  Prevention  Fair. 
Presented  by  Crime  Prevention  Coalition. 
To  be  held  in  Washington.  D.C. 

2St  >MV  HutvUn\  I'ntHiUMt 

by  Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Huntington, 
WV.  Fee:  860. 

30-July  I.  Street  Survival  Semioor. 
Presented  by  Calibre  Press.  Fee:  860.  To  be 
held  in  Bismark.  ND. 

JULY 

I- 21  Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice 
Study  Trip  to  London.  Sponsored  by 
Southeast  Florida  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  the  American  Institute  for 
Foreign  Study.  Cost  ranges  from  81799- 
82049,  based  on  point  of  departure. 

7-8.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Omaha.  Neb. 
Fee:  860. 

7-23.  The  Eighth  Institute  on  Drugs,  Crime, 
and  Justice  In  England  and  America:  The 
College  Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
on  Drugs,  Crime  and  Justice,  School  of 
Justice,  The  American  University.  Tuition: 
8976. 

II- 12.  Detection,  Investigation,  and  Pro- 
secution of  Financial  Crimes  Course.  Con- 
ducted by  the  University  ol  Delaware.  Fee: 
8295. 

11-14.  Bomb  Threat  Response  Course. 
Presented  by  Police  International.  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Washington,  DC. 

1 1-14.  Practical  Homicide  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Fee.  8295. 

11-16.  The  Eighth  Institute  on  Drugs. 
Crime  and  Justice  In  England  and 
America:  The  Professional  Conference. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  on  Drugs,  Crime 
and  Justice.  School  of  Justice,  the 
American  University.  Fee:  8350. 

-11*22.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis 
Course.  Conducted  by  ANACAPA 
Sciences.  Inc  Sponsored  by  Metro-Dade 
Police  Department.  To  be  held  in  Miami, 
Fla.  Fee:  8695 

17- 22.  The  1983  National  Police  PUonera 
Association  Planning  Conference.  Hosted 
by  the  St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Police 
Department 

18- 19.  Electronic  Spying  sod 

Countermeasures  Seminar  Presented  by 


Ross  Engineering  Auociutea  Fee:  8400 
18-19.  Internal  Affairs  Investigation 
Course.  Hosted  by  the  Wilmington  Depart  • 
ment  of  Police.  Foe:  8195. 

18-21.  Ninth  International  Forum  on  Trol 
lie  Records  Systems.  Hosted  by  tho  N« 
tionnl  Safety  Council.  To  be  held  in  St  Paul 
Minnesota. 

18-29.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 
Course  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  l’oho 
Traffic  Management  To  be  held  in  Rich 
mond.  Vu.  Fee:  8496. 

21-22,  Street  Survival  Seminar  Presentee 
by  Culibre  Pres*  To  bo  held  in  Fairfax.  Vn 
Fee:  860, 

24-28.  1983  New  Jersey  State  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  Conference.  Presentee 
by  (ho  Now  Jersey  Slate  Association  til 
Chiefs  of  Police.  To  he  held  at  the  Hosi 
Farms,  Lancaster,  Penn. 

26-27.  Street  Survival  Seminar  Presentee 
by  Calibre  Press  To  lie  held  in  Schenec 
tody.  N Y Fee:  860 

28-30.  Advanced  Self-Defense  Course 
Presented  by  the  Koga  Institute  To  be  held 
in  Igikowood,  Co 

31-August  3.  Terrorism  In  the  IU80's  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  Richard  W Kobel/  & 
Associates.  To  be  held  mCulgary,  Can,  Fee 
8360. 

31-August  5.  31st  Annual  Auto  Theft  In- 
vestigators  Seminar.  Conducted  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Auto  Theft  In- 
vestigators II AATII, 

AUGUST 

1-3.  Advanced  Arrest  Techniques  Course. 
Presented  by  tho  Koga  1 nstitute.  To  be  held 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utuh. 

7- 10.  Hostage  and  Kidnap:  Tactics  and 
Negotiations  Program.  Presented  by 
Richard  W Kobetz  ond  Associates,  Ltd,  To 
be  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.  Fee:  8350 

8- 12.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Course.  Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences. 
Inc.  To  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  MN.  Fee 
8395. 

10.  Weapon  Retention  Course.  Presented 
by  tho  Koga  Institute  To  be  held  In  l.o» 
Angeles,  Culif. 

10-12.  Twenty-First  Annual  Seminar  on 
Determining  Couse  and  Origin  of  Fires  und 
Explosions.  Presented  by  National 
Association  of  Fire  Investigators.  Fee: 
8160. 

15-17.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation  Course. 
Conducted  by  University  of  Delaware. 

15-19.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Course.  Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences. 
Inc.  Sponsored  by  the  Georgia  Police 
Academy.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Gn.  Fee: 
8395. 

30-31.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Pres*.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Foe:  *60 


Special  Vacancy 
Announcement 

Police  Chief 

Florence.  S.C.,  Is  seeking  can 
didates  for  the  position  ol  Police 
Chief.  Present  salary  $36,400 

Qualifications:  B.S.  degree  in  police 
science  or  related  field  preferred,  or 
mandatory  work  experience  in  law 
enforcement.  Require  minimum  10 
years  law  enforcement  experience 
including  progressive  command- 
level  experience,  demonstrated  ad 
ministrative  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  internal  operational 
functions,  demonstrated  work  ex 
perience  in  up-to  date  police  ad 
ministration,  management  principles 
and  practices,  financial  manage 
ment.  training  concepts  and  prac 
(ices,  and  supervisory  practices. 
Responsible  for  an  operational 
budget  ol  $1 ,000,000,  a work  force 
ot  00  and  a service  population  of 
30,000 

Send  resumes  to:  Chairman.  Selec 
tion  Committee.  Drawer  PP,  City- 
County  Complex,  Florence,  SC 
29501  Deadline  is  June  1 , 1903 
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Up  in  arms:  Regular  armed  police  ratios  in  75  major  cities 

patrols  start  in  Manchester,  England,  Burden’s  Beat 

and  Parliament's  not  too  happy 3 Upcoming  Events 

People  & Places 4 
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